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British LaBour Pumps are purpose designed for mine duties. They are 

compact; they are portable; they are simple and dependable. 

Proof against rough handling, they are built for arduous duties and 

in addition to being self-priming they have unequalled snoring qualities. 

These pumps are constructed in corrosive resistant materials and can deal 
with sand and grit without demur .'. . we could go on to tell you of many 
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they are fully explained in a 
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Pushing Back the Frontiers of 


Payability 


r “HROUGHOUT the mining industry advances in extractive 
metallurgy are playing a major role in combating rising 
production costs and solving the manifold problems associ- 

ated with exploitation of the low grade and often highly complex 

ores on which future mineral supplies must increasingly depend. 


Without overlooking the invaluable contributions to technologi- 
cal progress which have been made by metallurgists and chemists 
concerned with gold mining or with the extraction of the older major 
metals, it can fairly be stated that recent achievements in the field 
of extractive metallurgy owe much to the immense technological 
effort which has been devoted to the development of the newer 
metals. 


An indication of the great repercussions which extractive 
titanium metallurgy has had on other branches of metallurgical and 
chemical technology, was given by Dr. William J. Kroll in an ad- 
dress to the Extractive Metallurgy Division of the Metallurgical 
Society at the convention of the American Institute of Mining. 
Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers. Dr. Kroll, who was re- 
sponsible for the development of the titanium sponge process which 
bears his name, predicted new fields in the future as a result of what 
titanium has done for the advancement of technology. 


The good resistance of titanium, he stated, made nickel extrac- 
tion by the Forward process easier, and helped the oilman along. A 
new impetus has been given to vacuum dehydrogenization, and the 
steel industry has taken to vacuum arc melting of superalloys to 
compete with high strength titanium alloys. Vacuum casting to 
eliminate at least the bulk of hydrogen and to produce steels free of 
flakes is becoming more general. Vacuum degassing of finished 
metal products is spreading to the annealing of metals and the 
furnace constructions used in titanium production, especially in 
salt separation, are thus finding new applications. 


Chloride chemistry has been pushed ahead with all the know- 
ledge acquired in the production and purification of anhydrous 
titanium and zirconium chloride. The industry of the inert gases 
has received a considerable stimulus, and the methods of welding 
metals in glove boxes or under a blanket of such gases are now 
widely used. The vacuum pump industry and pump construction 
itself have greatly profited from the widespread applications of 
vacuum and from the large size of the rooms to be kept free of 
gases. 


“ Finally ”, concluded Dr. Kroll, “a very bright horizon has 
opened to the contemporary electro-metallurgist for the winning and 
purification of at least a dozen elements, with solid cathode 
deposit ” 

A reminder, if such were needed, that the more spectacular 
advances in metallurgy are by no means confined to the newer fields 
is afforded by the deve!opment of further improvements in processes 
for the direct reduction of iron ore—a possibility which for genera- 
tions has been intriguing steel producers. Processes which by-pass 
the traditional blast furnace have been in limited use for some years. 
but latterly interest has-been stimulated by a number of factors 
such as the decline in the availability of metallurgical quality coals 
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and of high-grade direct-shipping iron ores, together with 
the steeply rising costs of building and operating blast 
furnaces. During the Second World War, Republic Steel 
Corporation spent approximately $10,000,000 in experi- 
menting with a sponge iron process, which did not prove 
very successful. In co-operation with National Lead, the 
same company has developed the R-N process, which is 
in limited commercial production in Alabama. Addition- 
ally,, Republic has been actively engaged on the develop- 
ment of the Ontario Research Foundation process for con- 
verting ore to steel in a single step, by-passing not only 
the blast furnace but also other steel-making units such as 
the oxygen converter, Bessemer converter or open-hearth 
furnace. Some American firms are also being licenced to 
use the Krupp-Renn process developed by the German steel 
industry long before the war. 


Apart from lower installation costs, direct reduction pro- 
cesses are becoining increasingly attractive to the steel 
industry because of their ability to use low-grade fuels with 
poor commercial markets, such as coal of inferior quality, 
lignite and petroleum products. A further advantage is 
that they obviate the necessity for major steel plants to be 
sited close to supplies of high-quality coking coal. From 
the mining industry’s standpoint, the effect is to open up 
new fields of opportunity for the commercial exploitation 
of vast deposits which have hitherto been unpayable. A 
similar result has, of course, been achieved by the develop- 
ment of new processes for the beneficiation of taconite 
and jasper occurrences of North America and the immense 
low-grade deposits now being developed in Canada. 


In the iron and steel industry, as in other branches of the 
mining and metallurgical industries, technological progress 
is revolutionizing the outlook for raw material supplies and 
opening up vast and exciting new horizons for meeting 
future needs. 


GUINEA’S MINERAL POTENTIAL 


It has been asserted in France that the signature of the 
Franco-Guinean economic agreement earlier this year will 
have no immediate effect on the projects to set up alumina 
plants in Guinea. Even when political relations between 
France and Guinea were at their chilliest at the end of 
last year, work on the Fria plant continued normally. This 
project, an international venture with British, German, 
American and Swiss participation, foresees the building 
of a plant to produce an annual 480,000 tons of alumina 
by 1960. The economic agreement has dispelled concern 
about future working conditions, which might have been 
affected by diplomatic considerations. 


However, the problem of the Konkoure hydro-electric 
power project still is under consideration. Before Guinea 
became independent, the Konkoure project was accepted 
because the French Treasury was prepared to participate 
in the investments. Under the project an annual alumin- 
ium output of 150,000 tons was foreseen, to be stepped up 
to 250,000 tons at a later stage. But French Government 
sources have made it clear that under the new political 
conditions, there is no question of French public funds 
being invested in Guinea. An international group, headed 
by the two French companies Pechiney and Ugine, has the 
alternative of using power from the Kouilou river in the 
middle Congo. It is thought that the Kouilou dam would 
cost less than that on the Konkoure. 


The question of siting and financing this power project 
has not been solved and it is not yet known when a decision 
will be taken. French aluminium producers, who. for 
some years have been seeking additional power for alumin- 
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ium production in Africa, are now less concerned follow- 
ing the discovery of the natural gas deposit in the Lacq 
area of south-western France, which will provide them with 
power on more attractive terms. The Lacq plants will pro- 
vide power to make 75,000 tons of aluminium by 1960, 
about 40 per cent of France’s present aluminium produc- 
ing capacity. 

In Brussels, opinion is divided in circles close to the 
European Common Market on the question as to whether 
Guinea still belongs to the E.C.M. or not. Some authori- 
ties believe that countries within the association which 
become independent, still remain members unless they ex- 
pressly state that they no longer wish to participate. 
Others say that the pre-requisite for membership is a for- 
mal declaration that the country involved wishes to con- 
tinue as a partner of the E.C.M. 


Yet while the discussions continue, the vast potential 
mineral wealth of Guinea remains, and it is perhaps fit- 
ting that it should be discussed fully at this time in a series 
of articles beginning on page 254 of this issue. 


LABOUR TROUBLES IN BELGIUM 


The decision of the Belgian Government to shut down 
uneconomic collieries in the Borinage coalfield has pre- 
cipitated serious labour disputes. For some time the build- 
up of coal at the pitheads in Belgium has embarrassed the 
industry, and the total tonnage stockpiled is now five times 
as great as twelve months ago. Short-time working was 
introduced early in 1958 in an effort to stem the flood but 
stocks have continued to rise. The Borinage field has 
always been considered “ marginal”, having as it does old 
pits and poor working conditions. During the post-war 
fuel famine, the pits were worked uneconomically, but, 
now the pressure has eased, eight of the 14 mines in the 
Borinage area are to close, throwing 6,000 miners out of 
work. These will be compensated by the High Authority 
of the E.C.S.C. but their dismissal has been followed by 
a wave of strikes involving almost all of the 130,000 miners 
in the industry. Almost half of these are Italian. 


Some of the strikes have been characterized by violence 
and there was a distinct possibility that the miners would 
be aided by wholesale strikes of workers in other industries. 
Sporadic sympathy strikes were called but it now appears 
that the strikers are recognizing the need for the closures 
and the atmosphere is now sullen rather than disorderly. 


FURTHER DEVELOPMENTS IN BOLIVIAN 
MINING 


Further developments have taken place in the Bolivian 
mining industry since our article on that subject in the issue 
of December 5, 1958. A decree issued on November 5, 
1958, by the National Commission for the Study of Mining 
Operations modified the composition of the Commission, 
established in January last year. The Commission repre- 
sents both the nationalized and private mining industries 
and is intended to be a permanent advisory body to the 
Ministry of Mines. 


On October 15, 1958, the Commission issued a report 
that listed the following recent prospecting speculations: 
silver in the south zone of Lipez (COMIBOL), tin in Ocuri 
(Grace and Co.), and alluvial gold in the rivers of Alto 
Beni (South American Gold and Platinum Co.). A decree 
of November 14 last year authorized COMIBOL to pro- 
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ceed immediately with prospecting and exploitation in the 
provinces of north and south Lipez in the Department of 
Potosi. COMIBOL also began prospecting for silver in 
November in the Poopo region to the south of Oruro. 


Simultaneous to these activities the trade unions have 
continued to resist the closing of uneconomic mines and 
the dismissal of workers. COMIBOL has promised to hand 
over the Kami mine to a co-operative of workers, but has 
been unable to find alternative employment for the miners 
of Pulacayo. The Mining Corporation has been urged by 
the unions and a committee representing local interests to 
exploit silver at San Jose, where the tin has reached exhaus- 
tion, instead of closing the mine. COMIBOL has replied, 
however, that although silver does exist there, its exploita- 
tion would be uneconomic. 


News of immediate interest is contained in a dispatch 
from Tokyo to the effect that the Nitto Metal Mining Co., 
a Japanese copper-mining concern, has announced that it 
is planning to develop a Bolivian copper mine jointly with 
the Dowa Mining Co., whose primary interest is in smelt- 
ing. The Nitto directors are shortly to visit Bolivia to seek 
the approval of the government for the establishment of a 
new company for this purpose. Bolivian interests might be 
asked to participate in the projected company, which would 
have the capital equivalent of 100,000,000 yen. 


Under the present plan, the mine at Chacarilla, north- 
west Of La Paz, would be supplied with Japanese equip- 
ment with the purpose of increasing monthly production by 
1,000 tons for shipment to Japan. Present monthly output 
at Chacarilla is approximately 300 tons of copper concen- 
trate at about 23 per cent copper content. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE U.S. BUREAU OF 
MINES IN 1958 


In his annual report to the President of the United States 
for the 1958 fiscal year, Mr. F. A. Seaton, U.S. Secretary 
of the Interior, cited two feats by metallurgists of the U.S. 
Bureau of Mines which should speed developments in the 
nuclear and missiles fields. One reduced:from several days 
to 35 minutes the time needed to prepare and analyze 
mineral samples for seven rare-earth elements being inves- 
tigated as potential sources of new materials with unusual 
properties. The other, the production of high-purity cerium 
metal, may make possible the creation of new alloys that 
would find important uses in missiles and in other fields. 


Bureau activities and accomplishments highlighted in the 
feport were that new emphasis was placed on foreign 
mineral activities. With mineral output abroad rising and 
Soviet bloc countries stepping up trade in strategic minerals, 
the Bureau intensified its fact-finding services to govern- 
ment and industry, and increased technical aid in resource 
development to many friendly foreign nations. 


At Reno and Salt Lake City, the Bureau established new 
tadio-isotope tracer laboratories which will be employed in 
Studies to develop improved metallurgical processes. It 
also contracted for construction at Fort Snelling, Minn., of 
anew $1,700,000 centre needed to expand research on 
Minerals of the North Central States. In the mining re- 
search field, Bureau engineers experimented with an im- 
proved type phosphate-rock planer in a western mine and 
made ready for one of the largest projects of its kind in 
Bureau history—a full production-scale test of several con- 
tinuous mining machines in longwall mining of anthracite. 
Further advances in Bureau coal research included a 
successful experiment in Germany in gasifying Penn- 
sylvania anthracite, and the design and construction of a 
simulated reactor to be used in studies aimed at the 
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employment of nuclear heat to gasify bituminous coal. 


Bureau engineers undertook new research during the 
year to develop a device that would automatically warn 
when methane begins to accumulate in a coal-mine working 
place, and then cut off all power from an area when the 
accumulation approaches the danger point. Rapid build- 
up of methane is a growing problem in coal mines where 
continuous mining machines are used, according to the 
report, which added that safety groups from industry and 
labour are co-operating fully on Bureau research in this 
field. Health hazards also received attention. A survey 
was begun to determine the extent to which metal miners 
are exposed to harmful dusts and to ascertain the exact 
nature of such dusts. In addition, nearly 19,000 samples 
of mine gases were analyzed. 


The sixth full year of coal mine inspection under the 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Act of 1952 was completed. 
According to the report, action taken by Bureau inspectors 
in carrying out their responsibilities under the law resulted 
in the removal of imminent dangers or corrections of 
serious violations at more than fifty large mines. 


THE TURBODRILL MOVES INTO MINING 


In an interview given during the closing weeks of last 
year, Dr. R. A. Ioannesian, chief designer of the Soviet 
turbodrill, discussed the improvements being incorporated 
in the machine, and emphasized that its range of employ- 
ment was widening from the original applications in the 
oil and natural gas industries. Today, he pointed out, fur- 
ther developments in the turbodrill had become necessary 
owing to the demands of the metalliferous and coal-mining 
industries. as well as in iron and steel production. 


As long ago as June, 1958, it was reported from the 
United States that the Soviets were experimenting with a 
new shaft-sinking system in which loading and hoisting 
are no longer separate operations, but are merged into one 
continuous drilling-slushing process. This new installation, 
the Americans reported, consists of three to four turbo- 
drills operating in parallel. At the lower end of the drill 
string are attached roller bits revolving around their own 
axis as well as the axis of the installation, to perform the 
cutting. The cuttings are lifted by means of drilling fluid 
pumped down to the hole bottom. 


Dr. Ioannesian has corroborated the American belief by 
announcing, apparently somewhat briefly, that several drills 
are indeed strapped together and operate as one unit. He 
claimed that the method is safer, more speedy, and more 
economical than established practice. 


It has been inferred in the United States’ technical press, 
from the scanty information to hand, that the new device 
operates on the same principle as does the turbodrill for 
oilfield usage. Its novelty springs from the fact that the 
driving force is moved to the bottom of the hole, with 
power supplied by a hydraulic turbine mounted on the 
lower end of the drill string and just above the bit. The 
hydraulic power is generated by the circulating drilling 
fluid, which passes through the turbine and sets it in 
motion. The hydraulic motor fulfils the reverse function 
of a pump. 

According to Dr. Ioannesian, work is proceeding on 
modernizing the turbodrill and on increasing its power, the 
task being accomplished at Russia’s All-Union Research 
Institute of Drilling Technology. Details of what has been 
done include the successful use of plastic components— 
cheaper than metal and more efficient in operation—for 
turbodrill construction, while, in addition, original designs 
of chisel have been developed. 
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THE MINERAL WEALTH OF GUINEA—1. 
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Guinea’s Mineral Wealth 


achieved independence, covers slightly less than 

100,000 square miles and stretches for about 250 
miles along the Atlantic seaboard. Circling around Sierra 
Leone and Liberia, she is bounded on the north by Portu- 
guese Guinea, the Senegal, and the French Sudan, and on 
the south by the Ivory Coast. 


Although Guinea does not seem at first sight geologically 
favourable’ to the occurrence of mineral wealth, she is the 
most richly endowed in this respect of all the countries in 
the franc area in West Africa. Even before the bringing 
into exploitation of essential minerals, her mining produc- 
tion averaged some £3,000,000 per year. 


Gold and diamonds have been more than promising, 
while graphite seems capable of commercial exploitation. 
The tremendous local bauxite and iron-ore reserves are the 
biggest in the whole of Africa. Flowing, so to speak, at 
their doorsteps, mighty torrents cry to be harnessed, afford- 
ing a cheap source of power. Furthermore, the means of 
access into the mineral-rich hinterland are better than 
average by African standards. In this respect the country 
boasts the 414-mile Conakry-Kankan railway, four all- 
season highways, plus a network of rivers comprising inter 
alia the Mellacorée, Cogon, Niger, and Milo. 


(5 wstiex the West African land which has recently 


Geological Formations 


From the geological and geographical viewpoints, 
Guinea includes the four following areas: 


The flat coastal plain, which is covered by swamps in its 
southern sector. It rests on a very ancient substratum, 
lower and upper pre-Cambrian in age. A solid chunk of 
lateritic ore, on which Conakry is situated, juts into the 
Atlantic. The Los archipelago is the depositary of sizeable 
bauxite orebodies, 

In the northern section, the Fouta-Djallon plateaus con- 
sist of sandstones belonging to the Primary period, which 
are often overlain by extensive lava fields. The altitude 
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runs to 3,500 and over in the centre. The Senegal, Gambia, 
and a host of lesser rivers have their source in that region, 
which offers big hydro-electric potentialities. 


In north-eastern Guinea, age-old erosion has truncated 
ancient mountain ranges into a 1,300 ft. high plateau, mid- 
pre-Cambrian in age. Its substratum is made up of Lower 
pre-Cambrian rock shot with granitic intrusions. The re- 
gion may be geologically compared to the neighbouring 
Ivory Coast and Ghana. 


The south-eastern part is more rugged, including peaks 
better than 3,600 ft. high in the Simandou and N’Bing 
ranges. The Niger and a whole system of tributaries have 
their sources here. Local formations are believed to be 
Lower pre-Cambrian. 


God-mother to an English Gold Coin 


Freight rates being so high on the Dark Continent, gold 
and diamonds were the mainstay of local production until 
the middle of the twentieth century, since they —_ 
high value with small volume. 


The local red gold, more prized in ancient times than the 
yellow brand, found its way into the treasury of Pharaoh, 
of Carthage and Rome. The English coin called “ guinea” 
was so named because first made of metal brought from 
here. 


Gold lodes occur infrequently, but in the Niandian- 
Banié range, traversed by the Niger river a few miles 
upstream of Kouroussa, the mountains consist of green 
rock somewhat akin to Ghana’s oft gold-bearing forma- 
tions of Upper Barrimian age. A preliminary campaign 
conducted in the Kouroussa area uncovered a lode now 
known as “ Filon Bleu ’’, varying in thickness from 1.5 to 
7 ft., with a surface length of 1,312 ft. Some drilling was 
carried out with unreported results. 


Further north, in the vicinity of Banora in the Din- 
guiraye district, surface geological work has pinned down 
another promising lode extending 3 to 10 ft. in depth and 
1,968 ft. in length. Analyses of samples revealed com- 
mercial possibilities. 


Still in north-eastern Guinea, detritic placers at Bamb- 
bouk and Siguiri have been exploited for quite a long time. 
Even during the heyday of French control, Caucasians 
were strictly debarred from admittance on the placers. The 
mining rights are vested with the Malinkes, the leading 
tribe in these parts, who assign them for a monetary con- 
sideration to native gold-diggers. 


It is impossible to given even approximate production 
figures, but the proposition must be a paying one for 
during the mining season it draws thousands of people 
from all over West Africa. 


The native operator digs a well and shovels out the gold- 
bearing earth to his helper, who does the sluicing by hand. 


The African gold diggers at Siguiri work in teams of 
two. The hole dug is only large enough to admit one 
man, who revolves around himself as he digs deeper 
with a pick axe 
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Until recently it was more economi- 
cal to work the diamond placers at 
Baradou with a large shovel-wielding 
labour force than by means of a few 
mechanical contrivances 


However primitive, this modus operandi is not so wasteful 
as might be thought. The miners leave pillars of earth to 
avoid caving in as they burrow galleries. But they care- 
fully compact the surface soil after to work over again the 
residues. But it often happens that they shovel through the 
thin layer that separates the well bottom from the water 
table, causing liquid invasion. In some cases light corru- 
gated-iron casings, in others smal] hand-operated pumps, 
have proved the answer. 


Britons Discover First Diamonds 


Diamond placers were the first to be worked on an 
industrial scale, although the word “industrial” is mis- 
leading in this context. Up to the immediate post-war era, 
labour was cheap enough to make it more economical to 
operate the placers with a large shovel-wielding force than 
with a few high-capacity mechanical contrivances. 


The first local diamonds were discovered in 1932 in 
south-eastern Guinea by geologists belonging to the Con- 
solidated African Selection Trust, a British venture already 
active in Sierra Leone and Ghana Prospecting was carried 
out further by the Société Guinéenne de Recherches et 
d’Exploitation Minigres (SOGUINEX), which uncovered 
the placers at Baradou, Fénaria, Férédou, Banankoro, and 
Bouro. These are located almost halfway between Beyla 
and Kissoudougou on an abrupt 2,624 to 3,280 ft. high 
plateau which separates the catch basin of the Niger from 
those of other West African rivers. 


In 1934, operators began to work the alluvial deposits 
formed by the smaller, uppermost tributaries of the Milo 
and Makora rivers. There are some other diamond-bearing 
ground waters in the region, but the gems were probably 
carried away from the above placers. 


The stones were formed in the immediate vicinity of 
these placers. Their origins are shrouded in mystery, for 
the substratum of the prolific zone, as well as that of the 
so far barren surrounding country, consists of the same 
granitic rock, magnetic quartzites, and dolerite intrusions, 
probably of Primary age. Nowhere in Guinea have been 
encountered those basic host rocks which have proved 
favourable to the occurrence of diamonds in South Africa. 
It is noteworthy that the geology in 200 miles distant Sierra 
Leone runs pretty much along the same lines as in Guinea. 


The thickness of the local pay-gravel is generally less 
than 3 ft., which are overlain by overburden extending 
10 ft. in depth at Férédou and twice as much at Fénaria. 
Wide variations in diamond contents obtain from placer to 
placer, as well as at the same locality, ranging from 0.6 to 
6.carats per cu. m. of gravel. The Baradou and Banankoro 
placers yield high-grade jewellery stones, but their output is 
smallish, aggregating about one-quarter of Fénaria’s and 
one-eighth of Férédou's, these being the foremost local 





producers. Theirs are, however, small-sized industrial 
propositions. 


Not infrequently, production is not only from the flats 
but also from the terraces above the present-day level of 
the diamond-bearing watercourses. Such outlying locations 
yield less paydirt; extraction is easy enough, but treatment 
tricky, 


Up to 1949 the placers were entirely worked by hand, 
except for transport of the gravel to the washeries. Owing 
to dearer labour, the company has been striving to mecha- 
nize operations. The washeries at Fénaria have come in 
for overhaul, while Férédou has been thoroughly modern- 
ized. Here water-channelling, overburden removal, gravel 
extraction and loading are carried out by means of bull- 
dozers and Ruston Bucyrus mechanical shovels. Five-ton 
Aveling Bereford dumpers carry the gravel to the washeries. 


The treatment runs along the following lines: a trommel 
separator takes care of the marls; a first concentration is 
done in sluices arranged in tandem, which remove the 
lighter components; another trommel sorts out the con- 
centrates in several lots according to sizes; sorting is then 
carried a stage further in jigs and on vibrating tables; after 
passing through a gravitator, the diamonds are picked by 
hand. 


Local stones are sold on the London market, but owing 
to their generally poor grades they usually fetch bottom 
prices. Production aggregated 389,700 car. in 1956 falling 
off to some 250,000 car. last year. 


The detailed study of the diamond-bearing area has yet 
to be completed. Other placers capable of commercial 
production may possibly exist—further prospecting in 
southern Guinea has revealed promising indications, but 
reserves are unlikely to prove large. 


And Graphite, Too 


In the vicinity of the village of Lola, the highway con- 
necting the country to the Ivory Coast cuts across outcrop- 
ping mica-schists. Completely decomposed, these graphite- 
bearing rocks have been proved to extend a good many 
feet in depth. The Mining Bureau of Oversea France sunk 
300 reconnaissance holes along twenty-four rows. This 
drilling has shown that the deposit is in the shape of a 
narrow strip at least two and a half miles in length and 
averaging some 165 ft. in width. 


Treatment tests have shown that the local graphite is 
capable of easy separation and is chemically of a high 
grade. Its granulometry is, however, not quite up to par. 
Feasibility studies in regard to commercial exploitation of 
these reserves have been conducted, but findings have not 
been disclosed. 

(Fo be continued) 
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Giving the Lead Industry a Boost 


what the lead industry has done co-operatively 

over the last thirty years towards the maintenance 
and expansion of markets for lead and its products. I men- 
tioned that the industry had still more ambitious plans for 
the future, then in the making. These ambitious plans have 
already developed much faster than we could have hoped. 
This is particularly true of scientific research to find new 
uses and new products for lead. 


During 1958 pig lead producers in the United States, 
Canada, Mexico, Great Britain, Australia, South America, 
and Africa banded together to finance a vastly expanded 
research programme. In fact, the funds approved for this 
research programme in 1959 are about four times what was 
spent for co-operative research on lead in 1958. 


Last year research projects were initiated in such widely 
divergent fields as lead cable sheathing, the heat emissive 
properties of lead, lead as a cementing material for other 
insoluble elements that might improve its properties, lead 
alloys using a new technological approach, and lead in cer- 
tain types of ceramics. 


I would like to try to give you some of the highlights of 
the significance of some of these programmes. Take cable 
sheathing, for example. In the late 1920's, this was the 
largest use of lead at something over 200,000 tons per year. 
Today it is consuming less than half that amount and will 
probably be the fourth largest consuming use of lead. 
Rubber, plastics, aluminium, and various combinations of 
materials have developed into tough competition. 


, 


\ YEAR ago I had the privilege of describing for you 


Lead’s Competitive Position 


Two ways of improving lead’s competitive position 
appear to be open to us. One would be to improve the 
physical properties of lead alloys used for the purpose. We 
hope that our research on lead alloys will result in a signifi- 
cant improvement. The second way is to reduce manu- 
facturing cost and, perhaps, improve the quality of the 
product. A project we are conducting on what is variously 
called continuous extrusion or continuous casting of lead 
alloys now appears to offer us competitive advantages in 
the near future. 


Research on the heat emissive properties of lead com- 
pounds is of an entirely different nature. Success in this 
venture could open up wholly new markets for lead. Here 
quite by accident it was found that certain lead compound 
coatings on other materials could greatly increase the heat 
emissivity. Our research is to find out just how this comes 
about and in what form lead is most efficient. This may 
some day have important applications in heating and re- 
frigeration systems. 


Any research that can result in lead alloys having im- 
proved physical properties could have great impact on the 
use of lead. The physical properties of lead are limiting 
factors in many applications such as chemical equipment, 
cable sheathing, and building construction. While a tre- 
mendous amount of work on lead alloys has been done in 
the past, application of new concepts in metallurgy may 
lead to favourable results. 


In ceramics, research of recent years has already led to 
new applications. For example, the peculiar electrical pro- 
perties have brought about lead’s use in electronic ceramics 
and its fluxing properties make it important to the porcelain 
enamelling of aluminium. Our research in ceramics is con- 
centrated in graduate research fellowships in universities 
offering degrees in ceramic engineering. The number of 





The report appearing herewith comprises extracts from 
a paper presented by Robert Lindley Ziegfeld, secretary- 
treasurer, Lead Industries Association, at the National 
Western Mining Conference sponsored by the Colorado 
Mining Association at Denver on February 6, 1959. 


fellowships being supported is now nine compared with 
three a year ago. They are in seven different universities 
from coast to coast and in different application areas in the 
ceramic industries, ranging from basic research on phase 
diagrams through the use of lead compounds in glass, 
ceramic bodies, glazes on clay pipe and brick, porcelain 
enamels for aluminium and steel, and ferro-electrics. 


Our research has come up with a number of new paint 
formulations. One provides unequalled protection for both 
new or rusted galvanized surfaces, and is a mixture of red 
lead, zinc oxides, and iron oxide in a suitable vehicle. 


A number of new research areas are being explored in 
1959 with some new contracts already in effect. Before 
mentioning any of these, I would like to point out that 
those I have just described are continuing, into this year. 


Just getting under way are two intriguing projects. One 
involves the reinforcement of lead with a felted mat of 
fibres of other stronger metals to retain the desirable 
characteristics of lead while imparting to it better physical 
properties. 


Another is a study of properties and commercial applica- 
tions. of lead chemical compounds with particular reference 
to organo-lead compounds. Tetraethyl lead is the most 
important organo-lead compound developed to date. It 
has increased its consumption of lead from nothing in 1923, 
when it was introduced, to over 175,000 tons a year now. 
But there are literally hundreds of other organo-lead com- 
pounds which may find commercial application and should 
be investigated. This may be true of inorganic lead com- 
pounds as well. A basic study of organo-lead compounds 
is also in the planning stage. 


Other areas of research that are either being investigated 
for their potentialities or are in the planning state include 
the powder metallurgy of lead, the sound and vibration 
attenuation properties of lead, thin sheet lead and lead foil 
laminations with other materials, lead coatings on metals, 
plastics and other materials, and many more. 


Promoting Usage of Lead 


Along with research will go a stepped-up programme of 
technical service, promotion, and advertising to industry. 
It is not enough to develop the best mousetrap in the 
world, because people just won’t beat a path to your door 
unless you tell them about it. You not only have to tell 
them about it but you have to show them why it is best 
and how to use it to best advantage. Our staff of tech- 
nical service engineers is being increased in order to work 
more effectively with users and potential users of lead and 
its products. A wealth of technical literature is being 
planned to acquaint industry with our products and how 
to use and specify them, which will supplement the pub- 
lished data already issued by us. And advertising in the 
trade and technical Press is being used to inform large 
numbers of people of what an important part lead plays 
in modern technology. 


Now there is an important role that lead miners can play 


in this programme that won’t cost them a nickel. Indus- 
trial concerns, including mining companies, are potential 
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customers for certain lead products. Among these are 
lead-acid batteries for mine locomotives and industrial 
trucks, lead-base paints for protection of iron and steel 
against corrosion and for painting company-owned build- 
ings, either wood or metal, leaded greases for heavy-duty 
lubrication, leaded steels for free-machining, lead pipe and 
fittings for plumbing,:lead-lined tanks and lead pipe for 
handling corrosive acid solutions, just to name a few. 


Therefore in making purchases for your own operations, 
be sure that lead gets full and fair consideration in relation 
to competitive products, This isn’t a case of “ charity begins 
at home ”, because you will often find that lead is superior 
in perfo-manée and lower in overall costs than some of the 
other materials that you may be using or might select. 


In conclusion, take a glimpse at some of the things lead 
may be doing a few years hence. It will probably continue 
to play an increasingly important role in atomics, where it 
is already finding considerable use as a gamma-ray shield, 
particularly in radio-isotope containers, in laboratories 
using radioactive materials, and in mobile reactors like 
those for atomic ships. 


Lead will undoubtedly continue to be a major ingredient 
of porcelain enamel for aluminium. This now involves only 
a few hundred tons of lead a year, but this use was non- 
existent only a few years ago. The porcelain enamel indus- 
try forecasts continued rapid growth for this product, parti- 
cularly in the architectural field. A recently issued patent 
for a similar lead-bearing, low-firing porcelain enamel for 
steel indicates a strong possibility for another new use for 
lead that could eventually be greater than in the enamels 
for aluminium because of lower costs and adaptability to 


‘products and markets not now open to porcelain enamels. 


The electronics industry is one of our most rapidly 
growing, and here again certain lead-bearing ceramics are 
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finding in¢éreased application. In your new stereophonic 
hi-fi, the chances are that the sound pick-up device contains 
two small elements made of lead titanate-zirconate. These 
weigh only a fraction of an oz. apiece and will never con- 
sume large tonnages of lead, but this principle of piezo- 
electrics—ability to convert mechanical to electrical energy, 
or vice versa—could have many other applications, as in 
supersonic washing machines and dish washers. 


Impressed current non-sacrificial anodes to protect ships 
and the like from corrosion have just recently been getting 
favourable attention. The vibration attenuating properties 
of lead, long recognized as effective in building and printing 
press foundations, may well create in the future a vastly 
expanded market as more engineering data becomes avail- 
able. 


I have already mentioned the future possibilities of some 
lead compounds to improve the efficiency of heating and 
refrigeration devices. Lead’s super-conducting properties 
are beginning to find use in counters, computers, and the 
like. Electronic refrigerators of the future, without moving 
parts, may depend upon lead telluride’s ability to cool 
under the influence of voltage change. Undoubtedly you 
saw a couple of weeks ago some of the great publicity given 
to the new 5 lb. generator developed by the A.E.C. This 
most modern of devices depends upon the semi-conducting 
properties of lead telluride. Special pearlescent lead pig- 
ments are now being used to simulate mother of pearl and 
to improve cinema screens. 


These few examples have been cited merely to show that 
lead may well be a part of some of the most exciting tech- 
nological developments of the future. We intend to see 
that, through our research and technical promotion. lead’s 
interesting properties are fully exploited and that people 
should profitably “look ahead with lead 


Tanganyika’s Mining Industry in 1958 


the history of mining in Tanganyika, states the 

Department of Mines in a review of the year’s pro- 
gress. Overshadowed as it was at the outset by the 
untimely death in January of the industry’s most outstand- 
ing personality, the late Dr. J. T. Williamson, discoverer 
of the world-famous Mwadui Mine and founder of 
Williamson Diamonds Ltd., the year saw new production 
records set and at least two important new mineral dis- 
coveries made—a large deposit of phosphate in Mbulu 
District, and extensive beds of rock salt in association with 
anhydrite and gypsum in Kilwa District. 


f= a number of reasons, 1958 was a notable year in 


Mineral Production 


For the first time, the annual value of mineral production 
surpassed the £6,000,000 mark. When all outstanding 
account sales, smelter, and other returns have been received 
and evaluated, it is likely that the final figure will exceed 
£6,600,000. This represents an increase of more than 
£1,100,000 over the preceding year. 


Although the increase was due to a larger diamond 
Output, there was a remarkable expansion in salt produc- 
tion, and increases were recorded in the output of coal, 
garnet, gold, kaolin, lead concentrates, lime, “ magnesian 
bentonite ”, magnesite, meerschaum, waste mica, tin con- 
centrates, and vermiculite. 


Progress was made in the development of what are 
virtually two new mines—Kaborishoke tin .mine in 








Karagwe District and Kiabakari gold mine, Musoma Dis- 
trict. At both properties, mill plants with a capacity of 
about 1,000 tons and 700 tons a day respectively were 
under construction and will come into production shortly. 
This should result in a marked increase in the country’s 
tin, gold, and silver output. 


An event likely to be of substantial benefit to the 
economy of Tanganyika for a long time to come was the 
acquisition in August by the government, jointly with De 
Beers Consolidated Mines Ltd., on a fifty-fifty basis, of the 
entire share capital of Williamson Diamonds Ltd. With 
this deal went the control of Buhemba Mines Ltd. by virtue 
of Williamson Diamonds’ majority shareholding. Buhemba 
Mines Ltd. own and operate in Musoma District what is at 
present the territory’s second most important gold mine. 


Corundum (Ruby) 


A deposit of corundum in association with zoisite in an 
attrattive dark or apple-green rock is believed to have been 
first noted during digging-in operations by the Germans in 
Masai District, near the Kenya frontier, during the First 
World War. Claims were pegged by a prospector in 1948, 
but there was little activity until they were acquired by the 
Tanganyika Corundum Corporation Ltd. in 1958. Investi- 
gations by the company have disclosed the presence of ruby 
corundum crystals, some of which are of near-precious 
quality, The deposit is being developed, and during the 
year experimental exports were made, both of crystals for 
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the jewellery trade and of the associated green rock, which 
is of value for art work such as ash trays, desk sets, 
bijouterie, etc. It would seem not impossible that rubies 
may yet appear among Tanganyika’s exports of gold and 
precious stones, 


Diamonds 


With the achieving of full capacity throughput at the 
new treatment plant of Williamson Diamonds Ltd., pro- 
duction reached a new high record, with exports of rough 
totalling approximately 515,762 carats having an estimated 
value of £4,391,000. This represents an increase of 143,160 
carats in weight and over £1,149,000 in value compared 
with the 1957 figures. The whole of the production came 
from the Mwadui Mine of Williamson Diamonds Ltd. 
except for 13,778 carats, valued at approximately £116,400, 
exported by Alamasi Ltd. from their adjacent property. 


Gold and Silver 


The downward trend of production in the gold mining 
industry during the past three years was arrested, and for 
the first time since 1954 the output of gold from this source 
took an upward turn, though the amount of associated 
silver was slightly less than in 1957. Exports in terms of 
metal refined from mine bullion amounted to 56,299 oz. of 
gold and 18,552 oz. of silver, worth £705,180 and £5,887 
respectively. In addition, it is estimated that final returns 
will show a recovery of some 10,000 oz. of gold and more 
than 500,000 oz. of silver from the smelting of lead con- 
centrates from Mpanda Mine. 


There were some anxious moments during the year about 
the future of ‘Geita Mine, the largest gold mine in East 
Africa, which was experiencing poor mill recovery and 
financial difficulties. However, with the solving of a metal- 
lurgical problem and the adoption of a reduced milling 
rate, together with financial reconstruction within the 
group, matters assumed a different complexion, and by the 
end of the year the gold output had exceeded that of the 
previous year, despite a reduced tonnage treated. For this 
result great credit is due to the mine management. 


Reference has already been made to Kiabakari Mine. 
Musoma District. Apart from this property, and at 
Buhemba Mine, where operations continued at a normal 
level throughout the year, mining activities in the Musoma 
and North Mara goldfields were on a small scale. There 
was, however, a slight revival of interest in the possibilities 
of the Musoma District, including the auriferous areas of 
the Kilimafedha (Serengeti) region, where mines and pros- 
pects have been worked from time to time since the period 
of the former German Administration. Elsewhere in 
Tanganyika, gold mining activities were on a restricted 
scale. 


Other Minerals 


Exports of lead-copper contentrates by Uruwira 
Minerals Ltd. from Mpanda Mine amounted to 13,501 
tennes, valued provisionally at £972,000. This was an 
increase of 876 tons over the 1957 exports, and the price 
realized per ton was slightly higher. 

Just under five tons of meerschaum was exported to 
their Nairobi factory by the Tanganyika Meerschaum 
Corporation Ltd. from claims in Masai District. 


Exports of mica declined by approximately 18 tons in 
weight and £18,000 in value compared with the preceding 
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year, and amounted to 484 tons of sheet, the estimated 
value of which was £51,226. Ten and three-quarter tons of 
waste mica valued at £104 was also exported. 


At the Panda Hill pyrochlore (niobium) mine, Mbeya 
Exploration Co. Ltd. continued the pilot plant production 
of concentrates for export to Holland, where experimental 
work on the making of a good grade marketable product is 
in progress at the Arnheim works of N.V. Billiton Maat- 
schappij, a parent company. A decision is expected towards 
the end of 1959 as to whether this undertaking is to be 
developed into a large-scale producer. 


The total territorial production for the year of salt was 
35,797 tonnes, which exceeded the previous highest figure 
(in 1956) by 7,480 tonnes, This does not take into account 
an appreciable output by Africans using primitive methods 
to supply their own requirements. 


The position at the Kaborishoke Mine of Kyerwa Syndi- 
cate Ltd. is mentioned in an earlier paragraph. Production 
at this mine remained suspended throughout the year, while 
construction of the new mill proceeded. Elsewhere in the 
Karagwe tinfield, small workers’ activities were seriously 
handicapped by water shortage due to lack of rain. In 
spite of this, there was a small but welcome increase of 
6 tons in the quantity of cassiterite concentrates exported, 
the total being 26.2 tons, having an estimated value of 
£13,471. 


Mineral Prospecting 


At the close of the year nineteen exclusive prospecting 
licences were current in respect of minerals other than 
mineral oil over a total area of 34,548 square miles. 


The largest single area held under exclusive licence is 
one of 34,000 square miles in western Tanganyika, where 
widespread prospecting operations employing modern 
scientific methods were actively pursued throughout the 
year by Western Rift Exploration Co. Ltd. (Anglo Ameri- 
can group and associates). 


A large phosphate deposit which may well prove to be 
of major importance as a source of fertilizer was discovered 
by New Consolidated Gold Fields Ltd. when prospecting 
for other minerals in an area held under exclusive licence 
70 miles south of Arusha. A small pilot plant was installed 
for research into the best method of beneficiating the 
mineral. Proving of the deposit is proceeding. This com- 
pany also applied for a special exclusive prospecting licence 
in the Karagwe tinfield. 


In the coastal region BP-Shell Petroleum Development 
Co. of Tanganyika Ltd. was active in. geological, geophysi- 
cal and topographic surveys as well as with stratigraphic 
drilling parties. It is estimated that about £1,350,000 was 
spent on this work during 1958, bringing the total ex- 
penditure by the company on prospecting in Tanganyika to 
over £4,250,000 since the commencement of operations in 
1952. 


In addition to the nineteen exclusive prospecting rights 
already mentioned as covering 34,548 square miles, there 
were current one oil exploration licence over an area of 
24,920 square miles, one oil prospecting licence in respect 
of an area of 380 square miles, and 2,618 mining claims 
and leases covering a further 245 square miles. The total 
area thus held on December 31 amounted to approximately 
60,093 square miles. 


The steady progress of exploration during the year, the 
sustained interest in the mineral potentialities of the terri- 
tory exhibited by influential overseas mining houses despite 
somewhat depressed market conditions, and the upward 
trend of mineral production generally, give grounds for 
quiet optimism about the future of the industry. 
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Trends in U.K. Mime Safety 


dent data. These depend upon the categories of 

accidents, the survey periods selected and the way 
in which the accidents are related to the group exposure 
risk. Ideally, the severity of the accidents expressed as a 
ratio of time lost to total time worked should also be taken 
into aecount. 


{ shall try to illustrate our own accident experience 
mainly by taking into account, both separately and in com- 
bination, fatalities and immediately-reportable casualties, 
and to relate these to exposure to risk expressed in the 
form of accidents per 100,000 man-shifts worked. The 
“reportable” non-fatal accidents vary a little from time 
to time with accepted standards of what constitutes 
“serious injury”. This category in the Ministry’s pub- 
lished statistics also contains minor injuries which have 
been reported solely by reason of the nature of the acci- 
dent in which they were sustained. In total these minor 
injuries comprise some 15 to 20 per cent of all “ reportable 
injuries ”’. 


‘he are many different ways of presenting acci- 


In some categories of accidents the proportion is much 
higher: for example, in the first ten months of 1958 as 
many as 200 out of the total of 233 persons “ reportably 
injured” by explosives were included solely by reason of 
their injuries having been caused by explosives. It has 
now been decided to exclude minor injuries of this type 
from future published statistics. 


Periods For Comparison 


Having selected the categories to be considered and 
the way in which the accidents are to be related to ex- 
posure to risk, it is necessary to choose periods for com- 
parison, in order to iron out yearly fluctuations of little 
or no statistical significance. One way of overcoming these 
difficulties is to divide the twelve-year period 1946 to 1957 
into two equal parts and to compare the average of the two 
six-year periods. 

The percentage improvements in the averages of the six- 
year periods chosen may be summarized. They were 21.4 
per cent in the case of fatalities, 13.1 per cent in the num- 
bers of persons reportably injured and 14.7 per cent in the 
combined total of killed and injured. This improvement 
in the fatality rate was perhaps a little more fortuitous than 
usual because of the periods chosen. In the first six years, 
a total of 343 persons were killed in eight major accidents; 
in the second period, our experience was marred by the 
1956 explosion at Lewis Merthyr colliery and the 1957 ex- 
plosions at Kames and Lindsay collieries in which a total 
of 35 persons lost their lives. If the number of persons 
killed in these major accidents were excluded the improve- 
ment in the fatality rate of the second six-year period over 
the first would be 12 per cent instead of 21.4. 


From 1937 to 1957, there was a most remarkable 
Similarity between the trends of fatal accident statistics in 
mines and factories, and during that period the fatality 
rate was in each case just about halved. 


An increase of 67 in the number of fatalities in 1957 
compared with the all-time low of 1956 was unfortunate 
but not, I think, significant statistically. So far as 1958 is 
concerned, provisional figures for the first 49 weeks show a 
national reduction of 70 in the number of fatalities. But 
Once more the position in respect of reportable non-fatal 
casualties was nothing like so favourable. Compared again 
with the “ best-ever ' year of 1956, there was a rise of 


The following report is a condensation of the presiden- 

tial address delivered to The Institution of Mining 

Engineers by Mr. T. A. Rogers, C.B.E., at the Institu- 

tion’s sixty-fifth annual general meeting on January 239, 
1959. 


170 in 1957, and in 1958 a further increase of 160 com- 
pared with the same pericd of the previous year. 


In the twelve-year period under review the number of 
accidents due to falls from the face of the ripping and from 
the roof between the ripping face and the coal face did not 
diminish to the same extent as the total accidents from 
falls of ground. The reason for this seems to lie in the 
greater difficulties in roadhead support, which stem from 
the introduction of bigger machines in connection with 
power loading. Beneficial as this may be so far as the face 
is concerned, the tendency in the roadhead is to have larger 
areas of unpropped roof over the machines and, especially 
if the rate of face advance is rapid, increased distances 
between the roadside packs and the coal face. There have 
been some compensating developments in roadhead sup- 
ports, such as improved forms of girders, hydraulic chocks 
specially designed for roadheads, and improved ripping 
scaffolds, but the problems of roof support have not yet 
been solved. 


Some safeguard for persons crossing a stationary con- 
veyor may perhaps be provided by a practice of “ inching 
before the start of a longer run. What additional safe- 
guards may in some cases be needed? Perhaps special 
instruction of both officials and workers before they begin 
to work with such machines, steps to minimize the need for 
anybody to cross the conveyor during the machine work- 
ing shift and the perfecting of the face signalling arrange- 
ments. An automatic means of stopping the conveyor, 
quickly enough and far enough in front of the mounted 
machine to be effective, by any object not low enough to 
pass beneath it, should not be beyond our inventive capa- 
city. 

A study of the reports on the more serious explosions 
that have occurred since 1952 shows that, in respect of 
causes other than failure of the human element, several of 
these explosions had one or more contributory factors in 
common. This picture helped to focus attention more 
sharply on a few unsatisfactory practices that were more 
widespread than had been previously suspected; it also 
helped to ensure the more prompt adoption of the neces- 
sary preventive measures. 


Accident Preventive Work 


The real basis of safety work is good management at all 
levels. Further reduction in our accident rates can reason- 
ably be expected to stem from the activities of the very 
important safety service of the National Coal Board which, 
under their Chief Safety Engineer, has so expanded that 
about 700 people are now engaged exclusively on safety 
work. The efforts of Examiners of the National Union 
of Mineworkers and the District Safety Boards may be 
equated to the full-time employment of 100 men, as each 
report is normally made jointly by two of them, and there 
were about 10,000 such reports in 1957. H.M. Inspectors 
of Mines in post number about 150. We thus have the 
equivalent of a total of about 950 people spending all their 
time supplementing the safety efforts of colliery officials. 





The East German ADN news agency 
reports that construction work has 
started on a new lead-zinc plant near 
Plovdiv, in Bulgaria. The plant, sched- 
uled for completion in 1961, will have an 
annual capacity of 30,000 tons of zinc. 
The U.S.S.R. is supplying know-hew and 
technicians, as well as a credit of some 
184,000,000 leva. 

* 

The shafts at the new Parkside Col- 
liery near Newton-le-Willows, Lanca- 
shire, which have set up an all-time 
British record for shaft sinking, have just 
been completed (vide The Mining Jour- 
nal, July 11, 1958, page 46, and October 
31, 1958, pages 474 and 475). 


* 


The United States has agreed to accept 
2.250 I.tons of Thai tin in exchange for 
American tobacco, according to Mr. 
Vicha Setthabut, the Thai Director- 
General of Mines. The L.T.C. has agreed 
to let the barter deal go through out- 
side Thailand’s normal tin export quota, 
he said. Shipments must be by end- 
August, and the amount of tobacco 
Thailand will get will depend on the tin 
price. 

7 

In the Northern Ireland House of 
Commons on February 25, Lord Glen- 
toran, minister for commerce, said that 
£13,500 would be needed to meet the 
expenses of an experimental boring to a 
depth of 5,000 ft. to determine the exist- 
ence of coal deposits at Langford Lodge, 
County Antrim. The Minister stated 
that he had authorized a series of bores 
in other areas where it was hoped coal 
deposits would be found. These borings 
also included a search for gypsum and 
anhydrite and other minerals. 

* 


Kuala Lumpur sources report that 
talks are in progress between a group of 
Malayan industrialists and prominent 
Formosan interests for the establishment 
of a multi-million-dollar steel mill near 
Ipoh, in Perak. 


Japanese steel interests are to buy 
80,000 tons of New Zealand’s South 
Island west coast coking coal annually. 
The agreement is subject to final negotia- 
tions between the New Zealand Mines 
Department and the representatives of 
the Japanese interests, at present in New 
Zealand. The west coast port of Grey- 
mouth is envisaged as handling the ship- 
ments of 6,000 tons monthly until a deci- 
sion is made on the development of har- 
bour facilities at Point Elizabeth. Mr. 
Trayler, managing director of the British 
International Trading Co., which pio- 
neered the new export business, has said 
that a harbour at Point Elizabeth could 
create an outlet for equally large ton- 
nages of other high-quality coals which 
could compete quite well on markets 
now being served by Australia. 

. 

It is reported that a contract is soon 
to be signed at The Hague granting the 
United States Steel Corporation and 
three Netherlands companies rights of 
exploration and exploitation of rich nic- 
kel, cobalt, and iron ore deposits in 
Netherlands New Guinea. The official 
announcement was made by the Dutch 
Ministry of Overseas Affairs, and now 
two of the Dutch companies are identi- 


fied as Muller and Co. and the Oost 
Borneo Maatschappij. According to 
Press reports, the third concern is the 
Nederlandse Handel Maatschappij, while 
other sources suggest a “large bank”. 
Parliamentary approval of the conces- 
sion will be necessary, and it is reported 
that the Netherlands New Guinea Ad- 
ministration will share the profits. 
e 


Within the next two weeks, test drill- 
ings for coal deposits will commence at 
Wolfhill, in County Leix, Republic of 
Ireland. The tests, which will be carried 
out by Boyles Bros. Drilling Ltd., will 
be part of the Irish Government's three- 
year plan of exploration in the Leinster 
and Connaught coalfields, by which it is 
hoped to confirm the existence of valu- 
able new coal deposits in addition to 
those now being worked in these areas. 
The exploration, made possible through 
an American technical assistance grant, 
will cost about £85,000, and will be 
directed by Irish mining engineers and 
geologists. Drillings will go as deep as 
1,000 ft. When tests have been com- 
pleted at Wolfhill, tests will be started 
in the nearby Rossmore district. 


The Federation of Malaya’s largest 
iron mining concern, Eastern Mining and 
Metals Co. Ltd., is to approach the 
American Development Fund for a loan 
of $M30,000.000 to assist in financing 
the projected new iron mine at Ulu 
Rompin, in South-East Pahang. Mr. 
J. P. Diamond, managing director, and 
Mr. J. N. McHugh, director in charge 
of the project, are going to the United 
States to institute the negotiations. The 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank are also 
reported to be considering providing part 
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of the finances required. The new mine 
will have a considerable impact on the 
economy of the State. Fifty miles of 
railway will need to be constructed to 
transport the ore to the coast. The mine 
will employ 1,500 workers and a further 
500 will be needed for stevedoring when 
production starts in about four. years’ 
time. Recent reports indicate that nego- 
tiations have been completed under 
which Japanese iron and steel manv- 
facturers have undertaken to buy not 
less than 1,500,000 tons of ore annually 
from the Rompin mine, which figure 
might go up to 2,500,000 tons a year. 
The entire cost of developing the Rom- 
pin property is estimated at between 
$M50.000,000 and $M60,000,000. 
a 


The Chilean authorities are planning 
to set up a metal exchange in Santiago 
and a detailed study of the project is 
understood to be well advanced. Sup- 
porters of this project contend that the 
creation of such a body has become un- 
avoidable because of the increase in cop- 
per sales from the small and medium 
mines, and because of the recent new 
agreement between Caja de Credito 
Minero (Mining Credit Bank) and the 
Deutsche Affinerie, of Hamburg. Under 
the terms of agreement, Caja de Credito 
would provide some 25,000 tons of 
copper annually for refining in Hamburg 
and for subsequent sale in Europe, all 
coming from the small and medium 
mines which are its special province. 
Annual output from these mines is in the 
neighbourhood of 40,000 tonnes in terms 
of metal. Early last year, emergency 
funds were voted by Chile for Caja de 
Credito to keep the mines under its care 
alive and prevent unemployment. 


At the Factory Equipment Exhibition, to be held at Earls Court during 

April 7-17, 1959, British Nylon Spinners Ltd. hope to show a development 

sample of all-nylon belting as well as examples of nylon-mixture belts now 

available from leading British manufacturers. The accompanying photograph 

shows a nylon-weft conveyor belt loaded with gypsum in an underground 

installation. The belt was manufactured by British Belting and Asbestos Ltd. 
from yarn produced by British Nylon Spinners Ltd. 
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cal grounds, the appointment of Mr. 
J. F. Willsher as general works manager 
of George Kent Ltd. has been announced. 


































































































This four-rope tower-mounted friction winder is the first of its type to be 
erected in South Africa, and is installed at the No. 5 ore shaft of the West 


Driefontein Gold Mining Co. Ltd. 


It was designed and manufactured by the 


Erith Works of The General Electric Co. Ltd., and, driven by two d.c. motors, 

each of 2,050 h.p., with forced ventilation, it is capable of raising ore, in 

balanced skips holding 14 tons each, at the rate of 330 tons an hour from a 
depth of 5,400 ft. Other G.E.C. contracts are mentioned at foot of page 


PERSONAL 


Mr. D. G. Haigh, M.LE.E., has been 
appointed export manager of Chloride 
Batteries Ltd. 


The General Electric Co. Ltd. has 
announced the following managerial ap- 
pointments in the Pirelli-General Cable 
Division: Mr. F. E. Everard as deputy 
general manager; Mr. A. Loryman as 
commercial manager; Mr. Norman Smith 
as manager, export sales. In the wiring 
sundries department, Mr. W. G. Keer has 
been appointed manager and Mr. F. J. 
Ferry assistant manager, responsible for 
Witton Moulded Insulation sales. 


* 


Head Wrightson and Co. Ltd. have an- 
nounced the following appointments as 
directors of their subsidiary companies : 
Mr. George Taylor and Mr. John D. 
Eccles as directors of Head Wrightson 
Steel Foundries Ltd.; Mr. Roger B. W. 
Bolland as a director of Head Wrightson 
Colliery Engineering Ltd.; and Mr. 
Richard O’Brien as a director of Head 
Wrightson Stockton Forge Ltd. 

7 


Mr. C. B. Evans has been appointed 

to the board of Midland Silicones Ltd. 
* 

Following the resignation of M. Louis 
Armand, M. Etienne Hirsch has been 
appointed member and president of the 
Euratom Commission. 

> 


Messrs. J. N. St. G. Curwen, Langton 
Highton and D. R. Wattleworth, retired 
on February 28, 1959, from the board 
of the Workington Iron and Steel Co. 
and from the boards of other subsidiary 


‘companies of the United Steel Com- 


panies. Ltd. Messrs. T. Sanderson and 


J. Laird have been appointed members 
of the board of the Workington Iron and 
Steel Co. as from March 1, 1959. 


Mr. F. L. Wills, M.B.E., has retired 
as managing director of Hunting Aero- 
surveys Ltd. and Aerofilms Ltd., although 
he retains his seat on the boards of these 
two companies. Mr. T. D. Weatherhead, 
O.B.E., has been appointed managing 
director in succession to Mr. Wills as 
from January 1, 1959. 


Mr. F. A. Field has been appointed 
industrial contracts manager of Black 
and Decker Ltd. i 

Mr. R. F. Hunt, A.F.R.AeS., 
A.F.C.A.L, a director of Dowty Group 
Ltd., has been elected deputy chairman 
of the company. 


Mr. J. E. T. Watson has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager of the 
construction equipment division of 
British Northrop Ltd., of Blackburn. 

- 


On the retirement of Mr. E. H. 
Osborne, Mr C. P. Rawlings has been 
appointed director of the overseas divi- 
sion of the Export Credits Guarantee 
Department. Mr. R. A. Dickinson will 
replace Mr. Rawlings as director of 
E.C.G.D.’s_ general division, and Mr. 
D. A. Ward will assume control of the 
short-term underwriting division vice Mr. 
Dickinson. 

Mr. V. Harbord is retiring from active 
partnership in Riley, Harbord and Law, 
consulting metallurgists and chemists, but 
will continue his association with the 
firm as consultant. 


Following the recent retirement from 
active duty of Mr. J. Horridge on medi- 








COMPANY NEWS 


Crompton Parkinson have produced 
three films on their rotating plant, cable, 
and switchgear products. All three films, 
which show manufacturing sequences 
from five of the Crompton Parkinson 
United Kingdom factories, are in East- 
man colour. Entitled “ Driving Force” 
“Mile after Mile,” and “Controlling 
Link’, they are available for showing 
on 16 mm. sound equipment. 
+ 


Recent impressive increases in the de- 
mand for the sintered metal products of 
the Morgan Crucible Co. Ltd. have led 
to a move to larger premises. The Sales 
Office has been moved to Wandsworth 
Works, Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, 
London, S.W.18, where a new factory 
and laboratory have been established for 
the production and development of 
Sinterlink. Phase one of the move has 
been completed without interruption of 
output. When the next and final stage 
is completed—by the middle of the year 
—production capacity will be available 
on a much increased scale. 
* 


The new address of Jacob Metals Ltd. 
is Caroline House, 55-57 High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1. The new telephone 
number is Holborn 1971, and the new 
telex number is 28655. The cable address 
is Metaljacob, London. 


CONTRACTS AND TENDERS 


Spain 

A quantity of manganese ore to value 
$325,000 f.o.b. Procurement authoriza- 
tion No. 52-6507-99-PL-9205. Bids to 
issuing authority, Consejo Ordenador de 
Minerales Especiales de Interes Militar, 
Genova 13, Madrid. Closing date, March 
16, 1959. Ref. ESB 4429/59/ICA. Tele- 
phone inquiries to Chancery 4411, exten- 
sion 354. 


South Africa 

Crawler tractor, bulldozer equipment, 
power control unit, as specified. Tender 
FT 30376. Bids to the Secretary, Union 
Tender Board, 291 Bosman Street, P.O. 
Box 371, Pretoria. Closing date, March 
19, 1959. Ref. ESB 4824/59. Telephone 
inquiries to Chancery 4411, extension 
738 or 771. 


+ 

Contracts totalling nearly £250,000 for 
two large mine winding engines and re- 
lated equipment have been received by 
the General Electric Co. Ltd. from the 
National Coal Board. The plant will 
serve the upcast and downcast shafts at 
the Duffryn Rhondda Colliery in the 
South-Western Division. At the upcast 
shaft, where the cage will carry coal, 
stone, and men, the winding engine will 
be capable of raising 186 tons of coal an 
hour from a depth of 2,370 ft., although 
the equipment is designed for winding 
from 2,700 ft. At the downcast shaft, the 
winding engine will be of similar design, 
but arranged for the balanced skip- 
winding of coal. Each skip will have a 
capacity of 74 tons, and the equipment 
is designed for an output of 240 tons an 
hour from 2,370 ft. This equipment is 
also designed for future o “ggese from 
2,700 ft. Both these N: contracts 
include all the auxiliaries Bs for 
safe and efficient winding, including the 
shaft signalling equipment. 
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Machinery and Equipment 





Unit Magnetic 
Separator 


For Minerals 


A magnetic separator of the cross-belt 
type has been’ manufactured for many 
years by the Fraser and Chalmers En- 
gineering Works of The General Electric 
Co. Ltd. It has recently been re-designed 
as a unit machine with two pairs of poles 
for removing the magnetic mineral and a 
single auxiliary pole for removing steel 
particles, etc., when required. The con- 
struction is such that any number of units 
can readily be linked up in series. 

The magnetic flux is generated by eight 
coils, four on the upper magnet and four 
on the lower, designed to take a current 
of 3 A at 110 V. dc. A 15-in. feed belt 
carries the mineral through the air gap 
between each pair of poles. The upper 
poles are tapered and fitted with tips of 
high-permeability alloy; this has the effect 
of concentrating the lines of force at the 
pole tips and producing a’ magnetic field 
of great lifting power. 

The feed belt is driven by its own 
motor through a P.I.V. (positive infinitely 
variable) chain gear, which gives it a 
speed range from 20 to 240 ft./min. The 
cross belts are driven by a separate motor 
through a variable-speed gear, and can 
be regulated between 250 to 1,000 ft./min. 
The upper poles of the magnet are carried 
on an assembly which is independent of 
the main frame and is supported on four 
posts with adjusting handwheels. . The 
spacing between each pair of poles can 
thus be set accurately and independently 
to suit the mineral to be separated. Since 
the cross belts and their pulleys are 


In centre, a rubber expansion joint, and 
the largest ever manufactured by George 
MacLellan and Co. Ltd. With an inside 
diameter of 10 ft., the joint is oné of the 
largest ever constructed. low is a 
general design drawing of the Fraser and 
Chalmers unit magnetic separator for 
minerals 
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mounted on the same assembly they do 
not have to be readjusted if it should be 
necessary to alter the air gap. 

The framework of the machine, includ- 
ing the upper assembly, is of aluminium, 
while the posts and handwheels are of 
brass. Leakage of magnetic flux is thus 





almost entirely eliminated and virtually 
all the flux can be concentrated in the 
space between the poles. A field strength 
as high as 18,000 gauss is possible at 
belt level with a }-in. gap between the 


upper and lower poles. This concentra- 
tion, combined with the converging field 
induced by the special pole tips, affords 
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The Fraser and Chalmers unit magnetic 
separator for minerals 


great lifting power and permits minerals 
of extremely low magnetic susceptibility 
to be separated. 


A COMBINED CRUSHER 


Esch-Werke have produced a crusher 
which is claimed to combine the ad- 
vantages of the conventional jaw and 
cone crushers. This is achieved by 
mounting a ring on top of a conventional 
cone unit, which is enlarged at one side 
and equipped with a fixed jawplate so 
that initial reduction of the feed takes 
place before it enters the normal cone 
crusher. 


The machine is said to handle 180 tons 
per hour having a maximum size of 
55 in. x 35 in. and reduce to 4 in. in size. 


The same company has also produced 
a crusher known as a gyrogranulator, in 
which all rotating parts are ball-bearing 
mounted, is designed for low head room 
and incorporates a high-speed overload 
safety device. It is said to be capable of 
reducing 15 tons per hour of material 
up to 14 in. in size to under #; in. 


COMING THROUGH THE 
MOUNTAIN 


The Mont-Blanc road tunnel, to be 
completed in 1961, will be driven through 
solid granite with an excavated section of 
approximately 775 sq. ft. and a finished 
section of 678 sq. ft. 

All the rock drills to be used on the 
face will be 13-16 Tiger rock drills sup- 
plied by Atlas Copco mounted on pneu- 
matic pusher legs. These drills will be 
operated from a specially designed three- 
storey mobile Jumbo which was designed 
so that every possible use would be made 
of the space available. Each rock drill 
will be fitted with a Sandvik coromant 
tungsten carbide-tipped drill steel. 


All the compressed air to operate each 
piece of pneumatic —e in the tun- 
nel will be supplied from a central com- 
pressor station incorporating four Atlas 
Copco AR4 type stationary compressors 
which will have a total output of 3,530 
cfm. This station is already installed 
near the tunnel entrance. 
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Growing 


An outstanding feature of the bullion 
market is the firmness of silver. Both 
spot and forward prices are currently 
quoted at 783d. per fine oz. Since the 
beginning of this year, the cash price has 
risen by 34d. and the forward price by 
33d. Both prices now stand at their 
highest levels since October, and the fact 
that since February 19 forward silver has 
been quoted at the same price as spot is 
a significant pointer to the future out- 
look. The last time that the forward 
price achieved parity with the cash 
quotation was at the beginning of 
October, 1956. 


Consumption figures show that since 
the end of the second world war basic 
demand for silver for industrial and 
other commercial purposes has been 
growing at a faster rate than the demand 
for new silver coinage has been contract- 
ing. Before the war, silver was used 
mainly in the luxury trades, but in recent 
years it has become an industrial metal 
of great importance. Silver is now 
widely used in the plastics, electrical, and 
photography industries, and is finding 
new outlets in ballistic missiles and sput- 
niks. A review of its industrial uses 
appeared in our issue of February 27. 
page 225 

According to Handy and Harman, well 
over half of all the silver used in the 
United States goes into industrial appli- 
cations, as contrasted with the more 
traditional art uses. One important area 
is the consumer durable goods industry, 
and there are definite indications of im- 
provement in this category. Further- 
more, the growing number of applica- 
tions for silver and its alloys in electrical 
and electronic developments, not only in 
civilian but in defence programmes, 
have tended to stabilize seasonal uses of 
the metal, and are significant in its long- 
range growth. The use of silver in sterl- 
ing and plated ware should benefit from 
the predicted increase in the United 
States marriage rate over the next few 
vears! 

_ The year 1958 was a year of recession 
in the United States and, not surpris- 
ingly, less silver was used than in 1957. 
Handy and Harman estimate that the 
arts and industries in the United States 
consumed 85,000,000 oz. during the year, 
compared with 95,000,000 oz. for the 
previous year and an average for the 
past five years of 93,000,000 oz. In the 
United Kingdom, the arts and industries 
consumed an estimated 13,500,000 oz. of 
silver during 1958, which was the same 
as the amount used in 1957. Consump- 
tion of silver throughout the non-Com- 
munist world amounted to 250,500,000 
oz. in 1958, being a decrease of about 

per cent from 1957. About 
187,400,000 oz. of this total were used 
in the arts and industries, and about 
63,100,000 oz. for coinage. 

Total output of silver in the non- 
Communist world amounted to about 
204,700,000 oz., representing an increase 
of about 3 per cent over the previous 
year. Throughout the past decade, the 
growth of consumption has failed to 
keep pace with demand. Outside of 
Mexioo, silver is not mined as the _pri- 
mary objective, but is obtained as a by- 


Pressure on. Silver 


product from copper, lead, and zinc. 
Failing any tremendous expansion in the 
production of these three metals, the 
world output of newly mined silver is, 
therefore, unlikely to show any signi- 
ficant increase in the coming years. 


Hitherto the narrowing of the gap be- 
tween consumption and production has 
been largely concealed by silver obtained 
through the withdrawal from circulation 
of demonetized silver coin. It is esti- 
mated that in Britain approximately 
12,000,000 oz. were acquired by this 
means in 1958, and that between 
80,000,000 and 90,000,000 oz. of silver 
are still outstanding in silver coin in the 
hands of the public. Obviously this 
source of supply will not last indefinitely. 


In view of the economic recovery, it is 
predicted that consumption of silver in 
the United States in 1959 will exceed the 
1958 figure, while the prospects of in- 
creased industrial activity in the United 
Kingdom are becoming more favourable. 
It is also noteworthy that very large 
shipments of silver were recently made 
to West Germany from the United 
States. Clearly the outlook is for a 
tighter supply position, and it seems 
probable that a further upward move- 
ment in London quotations cannot be 
long delayed. 


U.S. TUNGSTEN IMPORTS 


South Korea has informed the United 
States that the imposition of import 
restrictions on tungsten would add 
seriously to the inflationary pressures in 
steel and other basic industries. The 
protest was filed with the Office of Civil 
and Defence Mobilization (O.D.M.) in 
connection with the national security in- 
vestigation instituted by United States 
tungsten producers. The statement con- 
tends that United States domestic tung- 
sten ores are of such low grade that they 
cannot be sold commercially, and that 
import restrictions, by. raising prices, 
would discourage the use of tungsten and 
stimulate the use of substitutes. South 
Korea is the first of the major tungsten 
producing countries to file a statement in 
answer to the pleas of United States 
domestic producers to check tungsten 
imports on national security grounds. 

* 


The discovery of a new metallurgical 
process for fabricating tungsten has been 
announced by Fansteel Metallurgical 
Corporation. It is claimed that the new 
process enables the firm to deep-draw, 
extrude, and spin tungsten. Hitherto, 
these standard metal forming processes 
could not be applied to tungsten because 
of its high melting point. 


WORLD MAGNESIUM PICTURE 


World production of primary magne- 
sium declined in 1958 by approximately 
35 per cent to an estimated total of 
101,000 s.tons from the estimated output 
of 156,000 tons in 1957. Most of the 
decrease was attributable to curtailed 
production levels in the United States 
and Canada, which reduced output last 





Supplies 


year by 63 per cent and 31 per cent 
respectively. 

In the United States, commercial pro- 
duction of primary magnesium amounted 
last year to 30,400 tons, which compares 
with the peak output of 81,263 tons in 
1957. Consumption at an_ estimated 
35.000 tons was about 21 per cent under 
1957 usage. Nearly half of the decrease 
is attributed directly to a falling off in 
demand for the metal for use in the pro- 
duction of titanium. 

The estimated world total of 101,000 
tons assumes no decline in the output of 
Russia, the second largest world pro- 
ducer, which has remained at about 
45,000 tons annually since 1955. Norway, 
the third largest producer, had an indi- 
cated output of 9,900 tons, which was 
also unchanged from that of 1957. Cana- 
dian production, however, fell sharply 
from 8,385 tons in 1957 to 5,810 tons 
last year. 

Production by other countries in 1958 
was as follows: Italy, 4,200. s.tons 
(4,162); the United Kingdom, 2,600 
(3,820); France, 1,980 (1,752); Japan, 450 
(472); and West Germany, 215 (261). 
China produced some magnesium, but 
no data are available. 

The Bureau of Mines reported in- 
crease during the last half of 1958 in 
demand for use in structural applications 
in aircraft and missiles, in electronics, 
ground transportation equipment, and in 
metal fabrication plants generally. 


NICKEL FORECAST 


The U.S. Department of Commerce 
has predicted that nickel demand in 1959 
will exceed that of last year, but will 
still leave United States domestic con- 
sumption well below the levels ruling in 
1956 and 1957. . Nickel consumption in 
1958 was placed at 80,000 s.tons, com- 
pared with 123,000 s.tons in 1957 and 
127,500 s.tons in 1956. The Department 
considers that, in view of the better year 
expected for both the automotive and 
steel industries—the two major nickel 
consumers—1959 consumption could rise 
to between 95,000 and 100,000 s.tons. 
This estimate fs based on the absence of 
any protracted strike in the steel industry. 


INDIAN MANGANESE EXPORTS 


Exports of manganese ore from India 
have recently improved a little compared 
with what they were a year ago, accord- 
ing to the Minister of Commercé, Mr. 
Nitvanand Kanungo. Mr. Kanungo 
stated that consuming countries had 
stepped up their purchases slightly, but 
exports had not so far reached the levels 
prevailing before the recession in the 
United States. The Minister also said 
that the United States was buying its 
requirements of manganese ore largely 
from other countries whose prices were 
lower. 

The Minister had earlier told the 
Assembly that a committee. set up to 
study possibilities of improving India’s 
export market had made certain recom- 
mendations. A major one. was that in 
erder to sustain manganese mine produc- 
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tion, the State Trading Corporation and 
the shippers should enter into contracts 
with mine owners and make provisional 
payments at prices not exceeding 50 per 
cent of the anticipated f.o.b. sale price. 
The Minister also stated that the draft 
of the barter agreement for Indian man- 


ganese ore against United States wheat 
had been received in India and that the 
agreement would be concluded in the 
near future. He said that it was not in 
the public interest to disclose the con- 
tents of the barter arrangement, since 
negotiations were still in progress. 





COPPER ° TIN 





LEAD ° ZINC 





(From Our London Metal Exchange Correspondent) 


The week has seen consolidation of 
prices in the copper market, the emer- 
gence of a slightly better undertone in the 
lead and zinc markets, and a slight down- 
ward movement in the tin market. 


COPPER RISING IN U.S. 


The firm undertone in the copper mar- 
ket which was apparent last week was 
given additional strength when it be- 
came known that there was _ labour 
trouble in Arizona and also in Chile. At 
the former place a strike broke out at the 
Heydon Smelter of the Kennecott Cor- 
poration, whilst in the latter the El 
Teniente mine is at a standstill following 
an unofficial walkout resulting in the 
company refusing to continue operations. 
These two events followed slightly better 
news on the consumption of copper in 
the United States, and led to an upward 
movement on the London Metal Ex- 
change and also on Comex. 

With custom smelters finding it diffi- 
cult to get raw materials, the price of No. 
2 scrap was raised to 264 c. per Ib., fol- 
lowing quickly .upon this the custom 
smelter price for copper was raised in 
two stages from 31 c. to 32 c. per Ib. 


Thus there is now a 2 c. spread between 
custom smelter and producer quotations, 
which makes it practically inevitable that 
the latter will raise their quotation above 
the present 30 c. level. Incidentally, it 
is understood that dealers have been 
comers copper in the States at around 

3%. 

The U.S. Copper Association announ- 
ced that the consumption of copper by 
brass and wiremills and foundries based 
on their shipments of fabricated products, 
rose to 108,532 s.tons in January com- 
pared with 93,338 s.tons in December, 
and at the same time fabricators’ stocks 
of refined copper showed a rise at 
451,627 s.tons against 446,358 s.tons at 
the end of December. 

On the London market business has 
been active, and there has been a ten- 
dency for the backwardation to dis- 
appear, possibly helped by the continued 
increase -in stocks in official warehouses 
in the U.K., which now amount to 7,27! 
l.tons, an increase of 247 tons on the 
previous week’s figure. On the Continent 
demand remains steady and in con- 
formity with other prices the Belgians 
raised their quotation to the equivalent 
of 30.85 c. at New York or Antwerp. 





LONDON METAL AND ORE PRICES, MAR. 5, 1959 
METAL PRICES 


Aluminium, 99.5%, £180 per ton 
Antimony 
English 9 %) delivered, 10 cwt. and over £190 


Crude (70 (70%) £190 age ton 
Ore (60 %) bases 19s. 6d./2 
c.i.f. 


Os. 6d. nom. per unit, 


Arsenic, £400 pe: 
Bismuth —. “we Tots) 16s. ib. nom. 
Cadmium 9s. 0d. Ib. 

Cerium ium (99 7) net net, £16 Os. Ib. ea U.K. 
Chromi 99% 6s. 11d./7s. 4d. 1 

Cobalt, 14s. Ib. 


Germanium , 99.99 %, Ge. kilo lots 2s. Sd. per gram. 
Gold, 249s. "53d. 


Iridium, £19/£21 oz. nom. 

Lanthanum (98/99 %) 15s. per gram. 

Manganese Metal (96% - 98 %) £245/£250 

Magnesium, 2s. 3d. Ib. 

Nickel, 99.5% (home trade) £600 per ton 

Osmium, ig = as nom. 

Osmiridium, n 

Palladium, 26 0s. j£6 10s. 

Platinum U.K. _ Empire Refined £25 0s. oz. 
Imported £26/£2 

Quicksilver, £74 Os. "ex warehouse 

Rhodium, £40/41 o: 

Ruthenium, £13/£15 oz. nom. 

Selenium, 50s. Od. per Ib. 

Silver, 793d. f. oz. spot and 793d. f'd 
Tellurium, 15s./16s. Ib. 


ORES AND OXIDES 


Bismuth .. 
Chrome Ore— 


Rhodesian Metallurgical Spezittiable) Nei een ; 
; atio 


” Hard Laney 9% 
me Refractory 40% 
ps ve 44% 


Columbite. 63 65% combined oxides, high grade 


eal toate: 
Aci lotated Material 
Metallurgical (75/80 % CaF,) 


Lithium Ore— 
Petalite min. 34 oe L 


Europe 6% - 48%) b ose 57s. 6d. freight 


Manganese Ore 
M ese Ore 43% 48 40 3 
Mol: (85 %) basis + 
Ti Ore— 


Titanium 

Rutile 95, TiO, ( rompt del 

Timenite $2/$4% TO ter) 
Wolfiam and Sebeelt 65%) 


ae oxide 93% V,0, 
Zircon Sand (Australian) 65 - 66% ZrO,) 


E Pe gi (Ratio 3 
Baluchistan 48 % (Ratio 3 


65% 8s. 6d. Ib. c.i.f. 
18/20% 1s. 3d. Ib. c.i-f. 


:1) ie .. £15 15s. Od. per ton c.i.f. 
| ee .. £15 10s. Od. per ton c.i.f. 
Af ae .- £11 0s. Od. per ton c.i.f. 
y é .. £14 0s. Od. per ton c.i.f. 


a a .. £11 15s. Od. per ton f.o.b. 


nom. 


£22 13s. 3d. per ton ex. works 
156s. Od. ex works 


40s. 0d./45s. Od. per unit f.0.b. Beira 
40s. 0d./45s. Od. unit f.0.b. Beira 
£25 Os. per ton f.o.b. Beira 

£28 Os./£30 Os. d/d 

£21 Os./£23 Os. d/d 


nom. 
nom. 


nom. 
8s. 11d. per Ib. (f.0.b.) 
tye per ton c.i.f. Aust’n. 

1 10s. per ton c.i.f. Malayan 
4s. 0d./89s. Od. per unit c.i.f. 


8s./8s. 11d. per Ib. V,0, c.i.f. 
itewee 
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Apart from the particular events of the 
past week it would seem that there is. a 
growing movement amongst copper con- 
sumers to build up stocks against the 
possibility of a strike in the United States 
in the middle of the year, and at the 
same time to guard against any possible 
interruption in the flow of copper from 
Rhodesia brought about by the present 
troubles in that part of the world. Should 
this tendency show signs of slackening 
then it is to be expected that today’s level 
in the copper market will not be main- 
tained, but that prices will decline to a 
price range either side of £235 per ton. 


SPECIAL BUFFER STOCK 
LIQUIDATED 


The tin market has been barely steady 
following the announcement that the 
special stock has been completely dis- 
posed of. Also the willingness of the 
Tin Council to increase the export quota 
has been taken as an indication that no 
major price rise will be permitted. Con- 
sumer demand remains good on both 
sides of the Atlantic, although there are 
signs that the enquiries are not so urgent 
as was the case a week or so ago. 


In February, shipments of tin from 
Singapore totalled 122 l.tons as compared 
with 102 l.tons shipped in January : from 
Penang shipments totalled 3,561 tons 
compared with 3,371 tons in January. In 
the U.K. stocks in official warehouses 
showed another sharp decrease of 636 
tons giving a total at the end of February 
of 12,849 tons. On Thursday the Eastern 
price was equivalent to £817% per ton 
c.i.f. Europe. 


ong UNDERTONE FOR LEAD 
AND ZINC 


The lead and zinc markets have drawn 
some strength from the movement in cop- 
per, but following on the U.S. price re- 
ductions last week the undertone has 
become distinctly steadier with a ten- 
dency for the contango in lead and the 
backwardation in zinc to widen. There 
is still complaint about the demand for 
lead but the offtake of zinc remains satis- 
factory. 


The only interesting statistics which 
have appeared are those relating to the 
Canadian production of lead and zinc 
during 1958. These show that the lead 
production rose by 2 per cent to 185,095 
s.tons and the production for zinc rose 
by 24 per cent to 424,116 s.tons. It will 
be interesting to see whether the present 
U.S. quota agreements. cause these pro- 
ductions to decline during 1959. 


Closing prices are as follows : 


Feb. 26 | Mar. 5 
Buyers Sellers | Buyers Sellers 





CopPpEeR 

Cash .. .. | £2404 £2403 | £2474 £248 
Three months .. | £2393 £240 £247 £2473 
Settlement a6 £2403 | £248 


2 
Week’s turnover 10,100 tons 11,750 tons 


Leap 
Current $4 month | £69 £694 


£714 £713 
Three months .. | £70} £704 | £73 


£734 


| 
Week’s turnover 6,350 tons | 8,075 tons 
TIN | 
Cash .. .. | £7834 £784 £7794 £780 
Three months .. | £785 £7854 | £783 £7834 
Settlement aK £784 | £780 
Week’s turnover 1,180 tons 930 tons 

| 
nd month | £7. £743 | £7 £763 


Week’s turnover 5,150 tons 





Three months . os £724 | £7 £743 
500 
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Mining Finance 








The Renaissance of Ghana Main Reef 


It would probably not be untrue to 
say that the recent improvement in the 
fortunes of Ghana Main Reef can be 
attributed to the Ghana Government 
grant which was paid to the company in 
1957 and 1958. Before the grant was 
made, G.M.R. was in a most difficult 
position. As a result of the emaciated 
financial position—the 1957 financial 
year began with a debit balance of over 
£15,000—development was unbalanced, 
and were it not for the grant the future 
would have been gloomy indeed. 


The money received (£26,496 in all) 
was used to excellent purpose; by co- 
ordinating increased development and 
shaft sinking it became possible to restore 
a balance between the tonnages of ore 
coming from the mine’s various sections. 
This in turn enabled a higher tonnage 
throughput to be maintained, and the re- 
sultant fall im unit costs more than offset 
a decline in grade. 

A case-history of this kind gives the 
complete answer to those who criticize 
gold subsidies on the grounds that the 
effect lasts only as long as the grant. 
Without this assistance, G.M.R. might 
now. be a struggling mine, dying from 
capital starvation. Instead, the mine is 


back in the dividends list, with every 
prospect of staying there for some years 
to come. 

Extracts from the statement by 
G.M.R.’s chairman, Mr. C. J. Burns, are 
on page 267. 


THE CONS. ZINC ISSUE 


A full statement has now been re- 
leased in connection with the proposed 
rights issue by Consolidated Zinc, refer- 
red to in this column last week. The 
1,455,100 shares to be issued will be 
Offered at 48s. to existing shareholders 
in the proportion of one-for-six. 

It is stated that provisional figures in- 
dicate a group net profit for 1958 of ap- 
proximately £1,560,000 after providing 
for tax. Taking into account the depres- 
sed state of the lead and zinc markets in 
1958, this must be considered quite satis- 
factory when compared with the previous 
year’s £1,770,000. It is proposed to re- 
commend a final dividend of 2s. per share 
which will make a total of 3s., against 
3s. 9d. in 1957. The new shares will not 
rank for this dividend. 


The purpose of the issue is to provide 








LONDON MARKET HIGHLIGHTS 








The African disturbances in Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland cast their shadow over 
virtually all mining share markets last 
week. Despite geographical considera- 
tions, South African gold share prices 
felt the draught far more severely than 
did those of the Northern Rhodesian 
Copper group. But this was only to be 
expected in view of the recent sharp ad- 
vance in gold shares. 


After a setback on Monday, the Kaffir 
market took fresh heart on Tuesday fol- 
lowing a strong demand from London, 
Johannesburg and the Continent for Free 
State Geduld which reached a new high 
record of 153s. 9d. In the brighter cir- 
cumstances even the Cape selling of St. 
Helena dried up and, helped by a record 
February profit, the shares rebounded to 
56s. 3d. By and large, the monthly profit 
returns were a mixed bag: there were a 
few fresh earnings records, but in many 
cases the shorter working month made 
itself felt in lower tonnages milled and 
consequently profits earned. 


On Wednesday, however, the market 
took a fresh plunge. Nervousness about 
the Central African troubles was wor- 
sened by renewed talk of a failure of a 
broking firm at the Cape and the selling 
that would result from this. News of the 
failure had already been heard several 
days previously and much of the earlier 
weakness in St. Helena had been attri- 
buted to this cause. 


Fairly substantial losses in share prices 
extended throughout the list. Selling was 
Not particularly heavy but in the almost 


. 


complete absence of buyers, prices 
quickly wilted. 


Platinum shares managed to hold their 
ground on hopes of a resumption of divi- 
dends by Rustenburg in the light of the 
recently improved metal quotation. 
Lydenburg (9s. 9d.) and Potgeitersrust 
(8s. 74d.) moved up a few pence. 


Had it not been for the African unrest, 
Copper shares would almost certainly 
have moved ahead. Wall Street climbed 
to new peaks and the metal price surged 
up to £247 a ton in response to an al- 
ready good demand further’ boosted by 
labour unrest in Chile and the U.S. Even 
so, despite outbreaks of nervous selling 
—most of which emanated from Paris— 
the market seemed always ready to take 
advantage of any break in the Nyasaland 
clouds. Rhokana (263s.) and Rhodesian 
Anglo American (78s. 9d.) started to re- 
flect hopes of good interim dividends 
which were due on Thursday and Ban- 
croft (27s.) stayed fairly buoyant. 


Tin shares seemed to have everything 
in their favour. There were no political 
troubles to contend with and the metal 
price looked steady at around £780 a ton. 
The general concensus of opinion was 
that the buffer stock manager had begun 
to sell from his main stocks — the 
“special fund ” has, of course, now been 
liquidated—and it was thought that most 
of the selling was being handled in the 
East. Rises in share prices were generally 
small, but there was an air of quiet con- 
fidence in the market. Useful gains were 
Kinta (17s.) and Tanjong (16s. 74d.). 


resources for the new plants being erec- 
ted at Swansea and Cockle Creek, as well 
as for “other activities of the group”. 
This phrase presumably includes the 
development of the vast Cape York 
bauxite deposits. 


CAMP BIRD—A TRUCE 


The skirmish between Camp Bird, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. John Dal- 
gleish, and a group of shareholders led 
by Mr. J. C. George and Mr. M. S. 
Crofton, has ended in a rather uneasy 
armistice. Messrs. George and Crofton 
have been given all the information they 
asked for, and the shareholders’ com- 
mittee has been stillborn. 

In turn, Camp Bird has withdrawn 
its “demand” for a Board of Trade en- 
quiry. The company is now advising 
shareholders to lodge proxies against 
both the resolutions to be put to the 
meeting next week, which Mr. Dalgleish 
says in his latest circular he hopes will 
now be a purely formal occasion. 

Unfortunately, the rest of us are not 
in so fortunate a position as Messrs. 
George and Crofton. The questions 
asked by them on behalf of the dissatis- 
fied shareholders were basic ones, and 
only unequivocal answers should satisfy 
such members of the company. Messrs. 
George and Crofton are understood to 
have been given these answers but so far 
only some of them have reached the main 
body of shareholders through the 
medium of the latest circulars. The 
Ghana Minerals episode remains as ob- 
scure aS ever. 

In his report, Mr. George, who under- 
took the responsibility of studying the 
main papers relating to the incident, says 
that he is satisfied that “the company 
acted in good faith throughout” and 
that he is now in no doubt that negotia- 
tions were virtually concluded at 
“Cabinet level”. Fair enough; but those 
who, it now appears, are to remain ig- 
norant of the facts, must surely wonder 
why, if the company was acting in good 
faith, publication of the evidence will 
further damage the company’s interest, as 
is claimed by the company, now joined 
by Mr. George. 

For this and other matters still to 
be clarified, it can only be hoped 
that the extraordinary meeting will not 
be a purely formal occasion. There is 
no possibility that the resolutions will 
be carried against the board’s wishes; 
Messrs. George and Crofton were aware 
of this, and they stood down mainly be- 
cause their intervention would have re- 
sulted in a B.O.T. enquiry which would 
not necessarily have achieved the desired 
ends. Nevertheless, the meeting will 
provide an opportunity for shareholders 
to express their disquiet, and this is a 
chance that should not be wasted. There 
is no reason to believe that Mr. Dalgleish 
and his board were not acting in good 
faith—certainly the incentive was sub- 
stantial—but the shareholders, who after 
all own the company, have a right to the 
facts. 
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KONONGO’S GRADE TROUBLE 


Year by year the consulting engineer’s 
report on Konongo Gold Mines increas- 
ingly tells the story of a fight for life. 
Only a run of good development can 
now save this once-rich Ghanaian pro- 
producer, and after a quarter-century of 
mining the areas where there might be 
chances of finding a rich virgin shoot 
are rapidly dwindling. The decline in 
mill grade bears witness to the develop- 
ment results obtained in recent years; in 
1956 the yield was almost 20 dwt. per 
ton; in 1958 only 14.3 dwt. were ob- 
tained, and on the basis of results so far 
this year, the 1959 grade will be little 
more than 12 dwt. 

The 1958 results do, however, afford a 
little more encouragement than was the 
case jast year. The rise in payability 
from 50 per cent to 66 per cent, it is true, 
can be discounted to some extent, be- 
cause work was concentrated on known 
ore shoots. On the other hand, geologi- 
cal studies have been pursued in order to 
find new ore sources, and it may be that 
at the meeting in a fortnight’s time, Mr. 
R: Annan, the chairman, will be able to 
give the results of the diamond drilling 
programme based on these studies. There 
is also the prospect that the zone of ir- 
regular mineralization discovered in the 
hanging walls of 8 and 9 levels south 
may prove sufficiently extensive to im- 
prove the mine’s present life expectation 
of little more than four years. Should 
this be the case, the increase in life would 
be partly offset by a further decline in 
grade. 


Konongo are presently quoted at 
ls. 6d. to yield over 30 per cent on last 
year’s dividend. In view of the fact that 
the payments for the current year are 
almost certain to be cut back, perhaps 
sharply, this yield would appear to do 
no more than compensate for the diffi- 
culties. 


HIGHER TAX HELPS 
CONSOLIDATED MINES 
SELECTION 


In his 1958 review, Mr. A. C. Wilson, 
chairman of Consolidated Mines Selec- 
tion, raises an interesting point which will 
not be unfamiliar to readers of The M.J. 
Quarterly Review of S.A. Gold Shares. 
Investors in the new mines of the O.FS. 
and Klerksdorp will be aware that up 
to the present, dividends from these pro- 
perties have virtually borne the full 
weight of U.K. taxation. This is because 
the mines themselves have been paying 
no tax while capital expenditure was 
amortized. 

This situation is now coming to an 
end, as one by one the more profitable 
mines begin to be liable for tax, and 
eventually it will be possible for com- 
panies and individuals alike to claim 
back a large part of the U.K. tax by way 
of D.T.R. As an example, Mr. Wilson 
quotes President Brand. From last year’s 
dividend of 5s. C.M.S. received a net 
amount of 2s. lid. When President 
Brand is paying full tax, however, C.M.S. 
will receive that same dividend tax-free. 

This is of particular benefit to U.K. 
shareholders because, as far as possible, 
mining operations are conducted in such 
a way as to make the incidence of taxa- 
tion coincide with a period of lessening 
capital expenditure and increasing profits. 
In this way, dividends are not usually 
affected by the onset of tax payments. 
For the U.K. shareholder this means that 


when a mine begins to pay tax, he may 
—if his effective rate is high enough— 
receive what is in effect a quite substan- 
tial increase in his dividend. Readers 
who wish to know more about D.T.R. 
are referred to the article on the subject 
which appeared in the November, 1958, 
edition of the Quarterly Review. 

Extracts from Mr. Wilson’s statement 
are on page 268 


RAND AND 0O.F.S. RETURNS FOR 
FEBRUARY 


A short month and a low assumed gold 
price resulted in a mixed showing from 
the South African Gold Mines in Feb- 
ruary. Only those few mines which 
managed to increase their mill tonnage 
were able to report advances on the 
preceding month’s pro‘its, and records 
for once were few and far between. 


F.S. Geduld, however, moved against 
the trend, and by virtue of a slightly 
higher throughput and fractionally lower 
costs, the profit at this mine rose by 
£13,000 to a new peak of over £418,000. 
All the other O.F.S. producers of the 
Anglo American group showed small 
profit decreases, with the exception of 
Western Holdings where, in spite of an 
increase in costs of 3d. per ton, profits 
were marginally higher. 

The irregular appearance of _ this 
month’s returns is epitomized by a com- 
parison of the reports from St. Helena 
and Harmony. In both cases throughput 
was down—at St. Helena by 5,000 tons 
and at Harmony by 10,000 tons—yet St. 
Helena’s earnings improved by £4,000 
to a new record of £215.260, while those 
of Harmony were £38.286 lower at 
£316.983. The sharp fall at Harmony 
was largely due to a quite substantial in- 
crease in costs, while the advance at St. 
Helena was related to the mill grade 
which rose by 0.2 dwt. to reach 6.0 dwt. 

The Klerksdorp mines suffered equally 
from the adverse factors. Buffels re- 
corded a useful profit increase from 
£393.419 to £401,209, and Stilfontein 
managed to increase throughput 
sufficiently to hold profits steady. Harte- 
beest, on the other hand, suffered from 





RAND, KLERKSDORP AND O.F.S. GOLD 
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both higher costs and lower tonnage, 
with the result that profits dr 

£7,000. At the other extremity of the 
Transvaal goldfield, even the extremely 
advanced mill owned by Winkelhaak was 
not immune, and tonnage fell by 5,000 
tons, no more than would be expected. 
Profits, however, were steady at £18,172. 


ANGLO GROUP DIVIDENDS 


The interim dividends of Rhokana Cor- 
poration, one of the two dividend-paying 
copper producers of the Anglo American 
group, and of Rhodesian Anglo Ameri- 
can itself, were announced this morning. 
the net amounts are as follows : 


1959 1958 1958 

Interim Interim Total 
Ts. 6d. 5s. 25s. 
Ils. 3d. Is. 4s. 


Rhokana 
Rho-Anglo 


A final dividend of 6d. net was also 
announced for Rhodesian Broken Hill. 
This makes a total of 9d. compared with 
lid. last year. Another Anglo American 
group dividend announcement was that 
of De Beers, who will have disappointed 
some recent bulls by declaring an un- 
changed final payment of 6s. per share. 





British Tin Investment.—At the end of 
1958, the market value of British Tin 
Investment Corporation’s shareholdings 
was £3,608,019, an increase of almost 
£500,000 over the year. Investment in- 
come declined from £648,088 to £531,009, 
and the net revenue after tax came out at 
£266,207 against £337,669. The final 
dividend recommended is 12 per cent, 
making an effective total of 22 per cent 
against 25 per cent. Meeting, March 23. 
Extracts from the advance statement by 
the chairman, Mr. S. H. Smith, are on 
page 269. 


General Tin Investments.—Net profit 
after tax of General Tin Investments in 
1958 was £239,823, an increase of £9.600 
over the previous year’s earnings. Divi- 
dends for the year have totalled 12 per 
cent, against 13 per cent in 1957. Meet- 
ing, March 23. 





AND URANIUM PRODUCERS 


Comparison and analysis of results for the calendar years 1958 and 1957 





! 
Jan. to 











Rand Klerksdorp | O.F.S. 








| 
Heading | Dec. Cos, Cos. Cos. | Total 
Tons milled : Millions | 1958 48-6 64 | 10-5 | 65:5 
| 4957 50:2 6:1 98 | 66:1 
Ounces produced : Millions 1958 10-4 | 2:5 4:3 17-2 
1987 | 40-5 2-2 3-8 16°5 
Grade per ton : Dut. 1958 | 4:23 7:91 8°23 $-23 
1957 | 4-19 7-39 7°72 5-00 
| 
Working costs per ton : s.d. 1958 43/1 54/6 §9/11 46/11 
1957 42/3 | = $2)6 56/10 45/4 
Working profits : Gold £m. 1958 | 24-6 | 14-1 22-7 61-4 
1957 B10 | 122 | 195 57:8 
Working profits : Uranium £m. ae eae ee Soe) ce ee a, 
1957 | 18-2 8-9 6:2 33-3 
Total fm. | 1958 | 44-4 25-6 | 2-1 | 99-1 
1957 | 44-3 21-1 25-7 | Otel 
Dividends declared: £m. Tee ee ee ey 
(net total) | 1957 | 19-2 81 | 94 | 36-7 
Non-European employees at 1958 | 227,000 40,000 62,000 | 329.000 ' 
end December : 1957 211,000 34,000 55,000 300,000 
Number of Cos. included 1958 | 37 7 10 54 
}. -3957 > 4 37 7 10 54 
' } 
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onnage, e 
roped GHANA MAIN REEF Coming Events 
“ MR. C. J. BURNS’S STATEMENT 
rem 
ak was ; The twenty-fifth annual general meet- The following dates of forthcoming The North Staffordshire Institute of 
y 5,000 ing of Ghana Main ge Pine ry" held meetings have been announced by the Mining Engineers: Stoke-on-Trent 
pected. on February 27 at the Chartered Insur- —Ingtitution of Mining Engineers: (North Staffs. Technical College), Mon- 
18,172, ance Institute, London, E.C lilies day, April 6, 1959, at 530 p.m., 
Mr. C. J. Burns, Chairman, presided. The Institution of Mining Engineers: “ Ground | movements | in the North 
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PAs in Ghana was made by Dr. G. C. Mon- RHODESIAN SELECTION TRUST LIMITED 
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Canadian Emergency Gold Mining 
— Assistance Act, at the request of the The above Group invites applications for a post as a 
Ghana Government. Dr. Monture’s _ 
port is currently being studied and his 
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THE CONSOLIDATED MINES SELECTION 
COMPANY LIMITED 


INFLUENCE OF DOUBLE TAXATION RELIEF 
AMERICAN INTEREST IN SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD SHARES 


The sixty-third annual general meet- 
ing of members will be held on March 
24 in London. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement by the Chairman, Mr. A. C. 
Wilson, which has been circulated with 
the annual report and accounts for 
1958 :— 

The trend, which I mentioned in my 
last review, towards lower commodity 
prices and a consequent greater interest 
in gold shares continued into 1958. The 
shares of the younger gold mines and of 
the mining finance companies in which 
our company is interested appreciated 
considerably during the year, while the 
price of copper continued its fall until 
it reached £160 a ton in February. AIl- 
though the price has since then moved 
appreciably upwards and was £220 at the 
end of the year, our revenue from our 
direct and indirect investments in the 
Northern Rhodesian copper industry was 
once again lower. 

Increased Gold Mining Revenue 

This loss was, however, counter- 
balanced by increased revenues from our 
gold mining investments, particularly in 
the Orange Free State. As stockholders 
know, we have always had great faith in 
this field and our dividends from it are 
now steadily increasing. 

As a result our revenue from invest- 
ments at £314,000 was only £3,000 down 
compared with the previous year. The 
net profit at £266,000 was indeed £72,000 
higher but this was principally due to 
two exceptional factors which resulted in 
a relatively low tax liability. We de- 
cided to curtail our prospecting commit- 
ments somewhat and in the process, 
through the sale of shares, wrote off 
for tax purposes prospecting expenditure 
incurred over several past years. The 
other special factor was that some other 
shares which we realized showed an ac- 
counting profit very much higher than 
the profit for tax purposes. 

Apart from our expectation of higher 
dividends from some of our investments 
in new gold mines, we shall now begin to 
benefit, as a U.K. company, by reason of 
double taxation relief on these dividends. 
Hitherto all dividends received by us 
from the new mines in the Orange Free 
State and Far West Rand have been 
liable to the full rate of U.K. tax (save 
for the minor relief of South African 
Non-Resident Shareholders’ Tax) but 
over the next few years we shall benefit 
substantially. For example, last year’s 
dividend of 5/- from President Brand 
suffered tax of 2/1d. per stock unit leav- 
ing us a net amount of 2/11d. per stock 
unit. When President Brand is paying 
tax in South Africa at the full rate the 
same 5/- dividend would be free of U.K. 
taxation to a Company such as ours. 
That position will apply progressively to 
all the new mines and also to such 
finance companies as West Rand Invest- 
ment Trust and Orange Free State In- 
vestment Trust. 

Last year saw the first signs of an ap- 
preciable American interest in South 
African gold shares. This may be attri- 
buted partly to a realization of the high 
yields then available on new South Afri- 
can mines compared with the meagre 
yields of leading American equities. But 


at the same time the possibility of a rise 
in the dollar price of gold is now more 
seriously under discussion inside and 
outside America than for many years, 
and it is clear that some American in- 
vestors believe that an increase is prob- 
able during the next few years. The 
American-South African Investment 
Company Limited with a _ subscribed 
capital of $33 million, was formed in 
September 1958 for the purpose of chan- 
nelling U.S. funds into South African 
gold and industrial shares. A large part 
of the Company’s initial investment port- 
folio consisted of shares in the O.F.S. 
and Klerksdorp area mines. 


Our most important new gold invest- 
ment is in Western Deep Levels Limited. 
The Western Deep Mine lies immedia- 
tely to the south of the rich Blyvooruit- 
zicht and West Driefontein Mines. 


The Consulting Engineers consider 
that the values obtained from the inter- 
sections of the Carbon Leader Reef in 
boreholes indicate the extension into the 
Western Deep lease area of ore of a 
similar grade to that exposed in develop- 
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ment on this Reef in the Blyvooruitzicht 
and West Driefontein Mines. 

At the time of writing the market 
value of our quoted securities js 
£5,145,000 or approximately 6% more 
than at the end of the year. While this 
rise is chiefly due to the continued ap- 
preciation in gold shares, at the moment 
the position in both copper and dia- 
monds, the other main sources of our 
investment income, also looks very much 
better than a year ago, chiefly owing to 
the American economic recovery. 


Capitalization Issue 

We are proposing to recommend the 
declaration of a cash dividend at the 
same rate as last year on the capital as 
increased by the bonus issue of 1 in 20, 
This year, and particularly having regard 
to the special nature of some of the re- 
ceipts from double taxation reliefs, we 
are proposing to make a larger capitali- 
zation issue than last year and this will 
be on the basis of one fully paid new 
share for every ten stock units held. Un- 
less any unforeseen difficulties arise we 
anticipate that we shall be able to pay 
the same rate of dividend for 1959 on 
the resultant increased capital as we are 
recommending for 1958. 





Copies of the Report and Accounts are 
— from 40 Holborn Viaduct, 





Publications Received 


The Rhodesian Mining and Engineer- 
ing Year Book, Diary, and Buyers’ 
Guide, 1959, is published by Odhams 
Press Rhodesia (Pvt.) Ltd., and in- 
cludes a Directory of Mines and Mining 
Houses of the Federation. Legislation 
affecting mining in the Federation is ex- 
tensive and varies in the three terri- 
tories, and Acts, regulations, prescribing 
notices, and orders applicable to the in- 
dustry are listed. 


Statistics of Non-Ferrous Metals, 1956, 
is sub-titled Production, Consumption, 
Foreign Trade, Breakdown of Uses, 
1954-56, and costs 12s. Compiled by 
the Non-Ferrous Metal Committee at its 
31st session (June 28, 1957), its main 
purpose is to bring up to date the statis- 
tics published by the committee in its 
two previous reports. Non-Ferrous 
Metals Statistics, 1957, is sub-titled Pro- 
duction, Consumption, Foreign Trade, 
Breakdown of Uses, 1955-57, and costs 
10s. Both volumes are available from 
the Organization for European Economic 
Co-operation, 2 Rue  André-Pascal, 
Paris 16e. 

7 

A special issue of the Jndian Mining 
Journal entitled Methods of Working 
Coal in India has been published, cost- 
ing Rs.12. It carries speeches delivered, 
papers read, and discussions held at the 
Second Mining Conference organized by 
the National Association of Colliery 
Managers (Indian Branch). Two papers 
not read at the conference, one on roof- 
bolting and one on coal mining in 
Assam, have been included in the issue 
to make the compilation on the subject 
complete. 

*« 

The quarterly bulletin of the Overseas 
Geological Surveys, Overseas Geology 
and Mineral Resources, Vol. 7, No. 2 
(H.M.S.O., price 10s.), in addition to the 
usual reports from the Colonies, contains 


an article by J. W. Pallister, Director, 
Geological Survey Department, Somali- 
land Protectorate, on “Mineral Re- 
sources of Somaliland Protectorate” and 
the second part of an article by L. G. 
Weiss, Assistant Professor of Geology, 
University of California, on “ Structural 
Analysis of the Basement System at 
Turoka, Kenya ”. 


The annual report on the work of the 
Tin Research Institute mentions many 
newly discovered facts about tin, its 
alloys and chemical compounds. Of par- 
ticular interest to the metal industries is 
the work on new alloys of tin with 
“newer” metals such as titanium. Pre- 
liminary work on the heat treatment of 
alloys of nickel and cobalt with tin has 
been started. In the field of aluminium- 
tin bearings activity has reached the stage 
of development work rather than re- 
search. Tin-nickel plating is now being 
taken up by watch and instrument indus- 
tries. Systematic research on organo tin 
chemistry and the industrial applications 
of the products has continued. The 
Institute continued its free technical 
advice services to firms and individuals 
throughout the world and sent out 
125,000 copies of its publications. 


BEERMAN’S YEAR-BOOK 


The 1958-59 edition of Beerman’s All 
Mining Year Book is now available from 
the publisher, R. Beerman Publishers 
(Pty.) Ltd., 76 Strand Street, Cape Town. 
The price is £3 3s. 

This year’s publication follows the 
well-tried form of its predecessors. De- 
tails are given of virtually all mining 
undertakings in the Union and in the 
Protectorates, and there are also short 
descriptions of all minerals produced. 
Production and export figures for most 
of these minerals are included. 
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BRITISH TIN 


INVESTMENT CORPORATION 


FEATURES OF A DIFFICULT YEAR 
MR. S. H. SMITH’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of the 
British Tin Investment Corporation, Ltd., 
will be held on March 23 at St. Swithin’s 
House, 11/12 St. Swithin’s Lane, Lon- 
don, E 

The following are extracts from the 
statement by the chairman, Mr. S. H. 
Smith, O.B.E., M.C., circulated with the 
report and accounts : 


It is with the deepest regret that I 
have to record the death, on December 
1, 1958, of Mr. Ernest V. Pearce, 
A.M.I.M.M., who had been a Director 
of the Corporation since 1932, and 
Chairman from 1940 to 1953, years 
waich included some of the most difficult 
times in its history. 

To fill the vacancy, Mr. F. G. Charles- 
worth was appointed a Director of the 
Corporation on February 11, 1959. 

The revenue of the Corporation and its 
wholly-owned subsidiaries for the year 
ended December 31, 1958, after deduct- 
ing administrative and other expenses, 
but before charging taxation was 
£525,280. The corresponding figure for 
1957 was £646,003. For taxation in 1958 
£259,073 has been provided as against 
£308,334. The net revenue of the group 
after crediting taxation adjustments for 
prior years, was £273,882, of which 
£28,452 was retained in the accounts of 
the subsidiaries. This leaves £245,430 
(against £291,808 in 1957) available for 
distribution by the Corporation in res- 
pect of 1958, before taking into account 
the balance brought forward from last 
year. 


The Dividend 


To comply with our previously de- 
clared intention to restore to the carry 
forward the net cost of the 10 per cent 
dividend taken from it in August 1958 
will require £121,042. That being done, 
there remains £152,840 available for 
distribution. The Directors recommend 
a dividend of 12 per cent (less tax) for 
the year 1958, payable on March 26 
1959. A dividend at that rate will ab- 
sorb £145,250, and will enable the Group 
to carry forward to 1959 £192,718, of 
which £104,061 represents the parent Cor- 
poration’s carry forward. If the recom- 
mendation of the Directors is adopted at 
the Corporation’s Annual General Meet- 
ing shareholders will receive in the in- 
come tax year ended April 5 1959 total 
dividends of 22 per cent, as compared 
with total dividends of 25 per cent in the 
tax year ended April 5 1958, and the 
Group’s carry forward will have been 
Testored. 


During the first half of 1958 we tried, 
unsuccessfully, to get some mitigation in 
the Finance Act 1958 of the provisions 
of the Finance Act 1957 under which part 
of the tax liability previously borne by 
mining companies which became Over- 
seas Trade Corporations was placed upon 
companies such as ours. The full effects 
of the Act of 1957 have not yet been 
felt, although the introduction of a flat 
ae of Profits Tax has afforded some re- 
ef. 


Increased Value of Investments 


Our investments are in companies con- 
cerned with metals and minerals. The 
year 1958 was a difficult year for such 
companies and their difficulties are reflec- 


ted in our profits for the year. Neverthe- 
less the market value of our quoted in- 
vestments has increased from £3,825,055 
at December 31 1957 to £4,491,248 at 
December 31 1958. Our unquoted invest- 
ments stand in our books at a mere 
£1,176. 

The prime causes of the difficulties ex- 
perienced by the companies in which we 
hold shares were over-production in 
many countries and lack of demand for 
metals and other commodities, especially 
in the United States of America. The 
recession there, added to the practical 
cessation of Government stock-piling, 
seriously affected producers and prices 
everywhere. Fortunately there is good 
ground to believe that the American re- 
cession is well past its worst and most 
experts anticipate an increasing demand 
for commodities generally and a replen- 
ishing of consumers’ stocks, with some 
improvement in prices. 

We have made a few changes in our 
portfolio generally designed to spread its 
scope. Our holdings in tin companies 
have been further slightly reduced; but 
tin shares still represent about two-thirds, 
measured by market value, of our total 
holdings. 


Benefit of Tin Agreement 


The International Tin Agreement to 
which I referred in my last Statement re- 
mained in operation throughout 1958. 
Under the Agreement, producers of tin 
continued to be severely restricted in the 
quantity of tin which they were allowed to 
export. In the case of Malaya—in 
which we are interested most—exports of 
tin are limited, at any rate until March 
1959, to about 50 per cent of their pre- 
restriction level. 

To my mind, there can be little doubt 
that, if the International Tin Agreement 
had not existed and been maintained at 
severe sacrifice, the average and lowest 
prices in 1958 would have been much 
lower than they actually were. And the 
harsh restriction of output appears to 
have brought the rate of world produc- 
tion below that of consumption. Now 
that demand in the United States of 
America is improving the prospects for 
the future are distinctly brighter and I am 
certainly not pessimistic about long-term 
prospects. 

The Government of the Federation of 
Malaya has continued to cope success- 
fully with the “terrorist” problem and 
by far the greater part of Malaya is now 
free from that menace. The Government 
has also fulfilled expectations in en- 
couraging industry, avoiding confiscatory 
legislation, and stimulating the confidence 
of non-resident investors. But the prob- 
lem of opening up new tin-bearing areas 
does not appear to have been satisfac- 
torily solved yet. 


Base Metals Outlook 


Copper, which by the end of 1957 had 
fallen to £181, fell further during the 
early months of 1958 to a low point of 
£160. By that time, however, voluntary 
cuts in production had begun to take 
effect, whilst by May 1958 the American 
economy had begun to revive. The in- 
dustrial recovery in U.S.A. continued 
thoughout the year, and this factor, 
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coupled with the maintenance of a very 
high rate of copper consumption in 
Europe, resulted in a substantial rebound 
in copper prices. There is little reason 
to fear that a reasonably satisfactory 
price for copper will not be maintained 
throughout 1959, provided always, of 
course, that the recovering trend in 
U.S.A. is not reversed and that a major 
trade recession does not develop in 
Europe. 

The situation in lead and zinc remains 
obscure. During the latter part of last 
year, the American Government intro- 
duced a limitation of imports of lead and 
zinc by means of allotting import quotas 
to the various foreign producing count- 
ries. Unless other factors intervene, the 
ultimate effect of the American Govern- 
ment’s action must be to throw on to the 
markets outside U.S.A. substantial quan- 
tities of lead and zinc which would other- 
wise have been imported into U.S.A. 
itself. The impact of these additional 
quantities must be unfavourable to the 
prices of these two metals. 


On the other hand, the prices of both 
metals are certainly not high, and a con- 
tinuance of these prices must naturally 
lead in due course to some drying up of 
supplies. 

In summary, therefore, it can be said 
that, unless there is an unexpectedly large 
increase in the consumption of lead and 
zinc, it is difficult to foresee, for the time 
being at any rate, any sustained and 
worthwhile rise in prices. On the other 
hand, the relatively low levels at which 
they now stand should preclude any fur- 
ther major falls. 


Position Summed Up 


Costs of production of all metals con- 
tinue to rise and the burden of taxation 
certainly does not diminish. The full 
effects of the restriction in tin and cop- 
per production will be felt by the group 
in 1959 and trading difficulties experien- 
ced in 1958 by companies concerned with 
other commodities will be reflected in 
their 1959 dividends. For these reasons 
it does not seem likely that our revenue 
in 1959 will be as high as it was in 1958. 





BURMA MINES 
LIMITED 


reports that the operations of 


BURMA CORPORATION (1951) 
LIMITED 


for the Quarter ended December 
31, 1958, resulted in an estimated 
Net Profit of K.7,57,600 (£56,820) 
compared with  K.1,66,500 
(£12,487) in the previous Quarter. 


The increased Net Profit resul- 
ted mainly from slightly improved 
prices realized on a larger volume 
of sales and an over-provision of 
Taxation relative to the year 
ended June 30, 1958, making fur- 
ther provision unnecessary in res- 
pect of the Quarter ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1958. 


Details of Revenue, Expendi- 
ture, Ore Extraction and Produc- 
tion may be _ obtained from 
Central Registration Limited, 9 
Basinghall Street, London, E.C.2, 
upon application. 


March 3, 1959. 
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High Impact PVC PIPING } 





Completely resistant to corrosion by acid or 
alkaline mine waters, this piping will with- 
stand pressures up to 600 p.s.i., according to 
bore and temperature, giving an indefinitely 
long life for pit-water drainage and pumping. : 
Lighter in weight than metal piping, Moseley © 
High Impact PVC Piping needs the minimum 
of supports. Sizes from } in. to 6 in. nominal | 
THE ill-directed hammer wielded by an bore in light, medium and heavy gauges. 


unskilled hand finds the thumb rather than 
the head of the nail. Very different are the z P 
well-directed hammers of the scientifically High Density Polythene Tubes 
designed B.J-D FLEXTOOTH crusher; these . a 
hammers reduce industrial materials to re- Chemical Hose, 


quired sizes by controlled impact. There are 


many other types of crusher in the B.J-D Normal Impact PVC 


range, each giving optimum results on parti- 
cular applications. Each type of machine and Poly thene Tubes 


is available in a variety of sizes. 
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For full information 
write for our illustrated 
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PIPING 


CRUSHERS 


for most industrial applications DAVID MOSELEY & SONS LTD, 
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